





And Peace on Karth and Good Will toward Men. . 
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Jo Many Inquiring Friends. 
a Pee 


PATENT HIVES—WHAT FRAME OR HIVE TO USE—SHALL WE USE AN EXTRACT- 
OR,OR RAISE COMB HONEY?—ITALIANS—THE BEE MOTH—SPACE FOR COMBS. 
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WE Yoder in 


While 1 earnestly try to maintain a broad “‘charity for all, and malice toward none,” and while 
{ do not wish to take upon myself the responsibility of dictating a course for others, I feel it a oy 
duty to discourage with all my might, both by precept and example, everything in the sha of 
patented bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. On the other hand, I shall 
try to encourage every one to do all in his power to advance the common good of all. I do not 
believe the world “selfish and grasping,” but have much confidence inthe disposition of our 
people to desire to pay for everything they get, and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedly, when they once get a clear understanding of the matter. If you have made a valuable s 
invention or discovery, give it to the people rejoicing that you have been enabled to contribute ge em 
your mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy, and sooner or later, goa will surely ’ 

ave your reward. Nothing that we manufacture, in the shape of hives or implements, is ted. 

I recommend the Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every purpose whatever, in pref- 

erence to anything else, and I have pretty thoroughly experimented with all shapes and sizes. pte 
| There may be other forms that will give just as good results, but I do not believe there are any : 

better. For all general purposes, I advise the Simplicity hive holding ten of the above frames. 
The Simplicity (or Improved and Simplified Langstroth hive) is not patented, and never will be. 
The hive is made of % lumber, and is 20% by 16 inches outside measure. The Langstroth frames 
as our gauges make them, are 175 by 9% outside measure. As the chaff hive is the same thing é mi 
with an outer shell to hold the chaff that protects the hive from the winter’s frosts, as well as $4 
summer's sun, no confusion can result from using both in the same apiary. ea 

Produce just whichever pays best in your own market, and no one can tel. o well as you - 
yourself can by trying both; you can perhaps produce a nice article of extracted for about l5c., . 
as cheaply as comb honey for 20c. You can produce thin, raw, unripened hone y without “7 ak 
trouble for 10c. or less, but it will probably pay you best to give your customers an article asg K ¥ 
in every respect, as that found in the nicest comb honey. pe j 

The comparative advantages of the black, or common bees, and Italians, isa matter that no 3 
longer admits of discussion, and I must consider the —. few individuals who write in favor of 1 


ore oe 


the former as belonging to that class of unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary. If 
bom y of honey are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been amicably settled in favor “ 
of the Italians, es 
. The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, unless it is to advise you to drive them out with Aj ; 








ql Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborhood, the moths get out without any farther Me ne ¢ ms 
trouble or bother. This one feature alone, is enough to justify introducing Italian queens in i! (i: } 
i place of the blacks. } ne 
| The usual space allowed for brood combs is about 1 7-16 inches, but the matter is not at allim- (i “4 
| portant. They can be worked as closely as 1%, or as far apart as1%. For surplus honey we | i? 
Par ( would have about 2 inches space from centre to centre of the combs. \ 
\ Now my friends, I beg to be allowed to make a request of you. Answering questions by letter, 
or by postal, is a grievous tax on my health, strength, time and money. Will you not, before ask- (‘\ 
? \ liberately answered in the above, ‘if you will 57 Bb magn the time to look them up. It takes 
i hard brain labor to answer your questions faithfully, and when they come by the thousand, it 
‘ \ re by one of the clerks. It is the very best I can do. Your busy friend, NOVICE. A 7 a, > 
on 3 \o. ae eg 
LL Sane! pessoa i) 
\ ors 4 ) J —Z *~ $ S eq “ 














ing, look over the above, our circular which we give away, besides paying postage, and our A BC 
\ takes all my time from the journal, and from those to whom it belon, aving d me their 


Book for beginners. Nearly all the questions that are asked, are carefully and de- 
tig money. Now — do not think me unkind, if your answers are brief, on a postal, and written 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Adunieenaete will be received at the rate of 20 
cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion, cash 
in advance; and we require that every advertiser 
satisfies us of yon preeg and intention to do all 
that he agrees, and that his goods are really worth 
the price asked for them. 


COMB FOUNDATION, 
40 TO 55c. PER POUND, 


According to quantity bought at one time. For fur- 
ther particulars, see our hee Catalogue, mail- 
ed on application. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


ROGERSVILLE, GENESEE CO., MICH., 

Makes a Specialty of rearing DOLLAR QUEENS. 

All queens bred from an imported mother, and 
the cells built in full colonies. All queens in the 
apiary (except the imported queen) are daughters of 
imported mothers. No black bees in the vicinity. 
Single queen $1.00; six queens for $5.00; twelve or 
teed.” 75 cts. each. Safe arrival, by express ee 
tee lo 8c 


QUEENS WANTED. 


I will pay $1.00 for all the young Italian queens 
my friends willsend me during the month of April; 
May, 90c; June, 75e; and after July Ist, 60c. 

The above prices are for queens delivered here, 
and you are expected to guarantee safe delivery. 

The only requirements we ask are, that the 
‘Dollar’? queens be daughters of imported mothers, 
and fertile, laying a of this year’s raising. 

I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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SALISBURY & HAYES. 
,AMARGO, ILL., 


Breeders of Pure Italian Bees and Queens, from Im- 
ported and Home-Bred Mothers, and Manufacturers 
of Hives, Prize Boxes, Comb Foundation, and all 
general Apiarian Supplies. 


REV. 


BEES. 
Reserved and Early Tested Queens HES Re es $3 00 
oer Sere iicaieen ve 250 
Colonies of 0 frames pivkhGdveekaecsweven wen kaeeee 9 00 
PEAS KARR ESHER INO RRASS SESE 10 00 
Nuclei—1 frame, fine queen..... ................ 400 
Comb Foundation, 10lbs. and over, per Ib...... - 580 


Wax cleansed and worked for 25c. per Ib., or on 
one-half shares. 


be Send for Circular. 4-9-ing 





Comb Pountetion MachineS 


$22.00 TO $100.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION WITH OUR ONE 
POUND SECTION BOX BY MAIL FOR 
FIVE CENTS 





For illustrations see our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements i ee mailed on ap- 
plication, 


Medina, Ohio. 








IMPORTED 
QUEENS! 


We are receiving queens from the best districts in 
Italy, which we can sell at $5. each and guarantee 
safe arrival. 

They are to be light, large, and active. Any that 
do not come up to this standard we will dispose ot 
at $4.00 each. 
see a@ number are ordered. a slight discount can be 

ven. 

No opine issued or Cyprian bees for sale, at 
presen 

Penetored letter or — Wve A orders sent at our risk. 

A. H. K. BLOOD, 
Tdtf P. O. Box 


Quincy, Mass. 
Early Queens. 

J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Georgia, Importer 
and breeder of Italian queens, and dealer in Bee- 
Keepers’ supplies. Queens bred a month earlier 
than inthe North. Low express rates. Packages 





of five or more queens sent free of express charges 
to any part of the United States except eager 
Itfd 


STILLMAN®(o 


and regon. 


ON WOOD 
N.W. Cor. FRONT&VINE 


res 











SINNATE OHIO. 

“TABLE OF PREMIUMS. Number 

>: of Sub- 

The first column is for those only, «e =| scribers 

who send 5 or more names. S's required 
ra 5 at or 
Names of Premium Articles. & at 

%5e.| 1.00 

Any Of them sent post-paid on rec’pt of price. coo 
1—A BC of Bee Culture, Any One Part... 5 2 
2—Lithograph of Aprary, Implements, ete.25, 5 | * 
Photograph of House Apiary....+++....%) 5 | * 
4—“That Present,” Novice and Blue Eyes 0) 5 | - 
5—Emerson's Binder Sor GLEANINGS, a 
will hold 3 Volumes..... coaessenee) 6 | 8 
“« = better quality........+++-.60| 7 | 3 
1 Pocket Magnifying TB scnstctvacesso «| 
8—First or second Volume of GLEANINGS..75 4 

9—Best quality Emerson’s Binder for 

GLEANINGS....-...+000+ wsasste] 2 | 4 
10—Double Lens Magnifier,on 3 brass feet 1,00, 9 | * 
11—Photo Medley, Bee- Keepers f Aaerien ; : 


12—A B CO, 5 Parts complete, in paper.... 1.00 
13—A B C, 5 Parts complete, in cloth..... 1.25 10 
14—First and second Vol. of GLEANINGS..1,50) 10 | 6 
15—A real Compound Microscope, beauti- 
fully finished, and packed with Imple- So 
ments in @ Mahogany Bow........+000-315) 20 | 5 
16—Opera Glass for Bee Hunting.......$5.00| 25 10 
17—American Silver (Waltham) Watch $10. 00 50 | 20 


CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 





With The American Bee Journal ($2 00)..... $2 25 
a Bee-Keeper’s Magazine (1 50)..... 1 75 

‘“* The Bee-Keeper’s Exchange.............- 1 40 
* All the above (Bee Journals of America)... 3 15 

* American Agriculturist ($1 50).......... 2 20 
* Prairie Farmer 3S Stereo ree 2 4 
* Rural New Yorker (2 7” EE 3 25 

* Scientific American (8 20).......... 90 


(3 20) 3 
“ Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener (100) 1 75 
[Above rates include all Postage.| 
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! 
IMPLEMENTS FOR BEE CULTURE Hives from 50c to $6 25; for particulars see 
AL AR ‘ eas oven dain wis a ¥ua-aaaean eins leeee 
ALPHABETIC LY RANGED Honey Kniv es, straight or eurved blade.. - 3 
For description of the various articles, see our | ote WE, Bh ye ms 
= meenre Edition Circular and Price List found in | % doz by Express eae Ps 475 
or. No., Vol. VII., or mailed on application. on = ay — *; to 50c per 100; 
oo directions How to Make all these various arti- | L OF pore oy “3 Pohi ist... ..... ie 
cles and implements, see A B C of Bee Culture. —— Stoning queen cols as | 00 
> a > mm AF thaga Af | _ | __ BURLY ccccccccccccccne covcsecesesecesesesess v 
ee — List to be taken in place of those “eh 0 Larvie, for queen rearing, from June to a 
Mailable articles are designated in the left hamd | 4p | 7 roy oe a aidg 
: z : 4 : 15 | Leather for smoker bellows, per side...... 50 
per gy ; the figures giving the amount of | “9 | 7 ithograph of the Hexagonal Apiary....... oF 
Canada postage on merchandise is limited to 8% ° Magnifying Glass, hace ogg Seong 50 
oz., and nothing can be sent for less than 10 cents. | ‘icine tnt joubie tens, brass on a 
ee ; | 0| Medley of Bee-Keeper’ 8 Photo’ 8, 150 photo's 1 00 
Ib ——_ fog Boned, detachable. See A B ~, 10 | * a SS om — * Mahogany _— 3 00 
PIRES SRREET REE EEERES - panne objects’ for above, suc 
| Daan eee for planting. For prices 0 ws pees wing, sting, eye, foot, &e. each 25 
| rice List........... ee cas ae re log uslin, Indian head, for quilts ‘and’ cush- 
_Filances spring, for suspended hive (ibs) § 99 | “| “fons, pretty stout, but not wood as duck, 
ry ake wd palited: °° 3.50 | 49 | Pe TON acca for Hass Hiaailng, 000000007 5 00 
Begs, per colony from &7 to $16,for partic: 3) Paramne, for waxing barrels, pet ib 2 
\0 | Bee-Hunting box, with printed instructions —— 25 oto of House Apiary and improvements ¢ 
(| Binder, Emerson’s, for very EANINGS..... 50, 60, 75 | 7 Hee alg a a “See plone coeeee 8 50 
10 ~ a iron, for metal cornered frame ma- b lq Rabbets, Metal, per fO0t an voo co ses 02 
; wi eeenee wees veececee eee asec ea ewes we Salicylic acid, for foul brood, per os........ 
Pty Bh Oya dg eRe Be SS HE 10 Saw Bet for Ciroular SAWS... 62..vccccceees 7 
10 Burlap for covering bees. 40in. wide, peryd 10) © — Lyi tment Sg y- oe ie 
Buzz-Saw, foot-power, complete; circular | ft rf ) 4% inch, 10c; 5inch, lée. Very nice 
with cuts free on application. Two saws } _ for OOt-POWEF SAWS........ 02. eee scene ees 
and two gauges included.................. 35 00 | 0 | Scissors, for clipping oe 8 wings........ 40 
0! Buzz-Saws, extra, &5e, to $3.50. See price list. 6 a ancy, hearts, stars, crosses, 05 
PP above are all filed, and set, and mailed any section Howey box, sees ciple with a 3 ' 
60 | Buzz-Saw mandrel and boxes complete for n. and printed instructions. ............ 5 
6inch saws. No saws included.. P 5 00 Section boxes in the flat by the quantity, 
The same for 7 and 8in. saws (not mailable) 7 00 | $6 a ed eet ne —_ upwards, — 
3) Cages for queens, wood and wire cloth, . ng to size; for particulars, see price list 
provisioned. See price list yo 15 Case of 3 section boxes, showing the 
80 “ os MS: MO MOM, ...ccccsce 1 00 way - A eg bose separators are <—_ 
on | Cx , " . ARENT epee suitable for any kind of hive, see price list 10 
” oar ie. can be fed at any season, 15 | 18 Seed, —- lov 1p: tor gee near 1. per *< 30 
Wee. sees sie eese eee a seca eeee seen 5 48 Catnip, good seed, per oz. 10¢; per Ib. 1 00 
) » . 
. | Cards, queen registering, eb Phen cine aa o| * Chinese Mustard, per mo igo 15 
a | am Ane 5 ae 18 - ellilot, or Sweet Clover, per lb..... 35 
| Chat gunna tor winteriag (see Nov. Ho. 78 « White Dutch Olover,perib- .-..-. 
9; * “without the chaff........... 15/18) © otherwort, per 0z per 2D...... 
40 | Chaff cushion division boards..... ........ 290/18) | fa eacerg per Ib. (20c per oz). aoe 1 40 
2 | Cheese cloth, for strainers, per yard........ 06 ‘* Simpson Honey Plant, rae. age - 
1) | Clasps for transferring, package of 100..... 25 | ‘ reasiges : 
Climbers for lone... Bot ein oe 2 50 18} ‘* Silver Hull Buckwheat, per Ib....... 10 
Comb Basket, made of tin, holds 5 frames, “ ¢ “ peck, + eee 50 
has hinged cover and pair of handles..... 1 50 ~~ yommon R g op ip Sttenees i 
Comb Foundation Machines complete $22 to 100 00 | 18} — re ow m June an 1b 
20 | Corners, metal, per 100........0...eeseeeeee 50 ULY, DEF ID. .... +. eeereee Sh ded sens 
A small package of any of the above seeds will be 


20 64 TOG ONIF, POP TUG... .... ase 60 
15 sie = DOCCOM, POF 100... ... cess 40 
On 1,009 or more a discount of 10 per cent will be | 
made, and on 10,000, 25 per cent. The latter will be | 
given to those who ‘adv ertise metal cornered frames. | 
Corners, Machinery complete for making $250 00 
UF | Dg oro a 5 ated a kM das Carexcdacaeas 20 | 
15 | Enameled cloth, bees seldom bite and prop- 


Dy 


| olize it. Per yard, 45 inches wide, 
| 20e. By the piece, (12 yards).............. 18 
Extractors, according to size of frame, 
ARS rere | 
= inside and gearing, including | 
| NG os ho cnc dv an enexeoss 5 00 
a Hoops to go around the top.... 50 | 
vfs “ > arr e 5 00 
5 | Feeder, Simplicity, (see price list) 1 pint.. 05 
7 | Feeders, 1 quart, tin, ..............scceceees 10 
md DRO SOTO MIE GIR 0 o.cis sip 05s oes anwar 05 
* The same, 6 qts, to be used in upper story 50 


Files for small circular rip saws, new and 
| valuable, 20c; per doz. by express.. 

“ The same, large size, double above 
| prices. 


1| _ “ Scornered, for cross-cut saws, 10c; doz 1 00 
5 | Frames with sample Rabbet and Clasps... 

18 | Galvanized iron wire for grapevine trellises 

or | ,, Per Ib. (about 100 feet)..............ceee eee 20 
*) | Gates for Extractors tinned for soldering... 50 
50 | Gearing for Extractor with supporting arm 1 25 
0 | GLEANINGS, Vol’s I and IT, each.......... 75 
0} 3 Vol’s IV and V, oo SRS 1 00 
0} 4 Vol. III, second-hand............ 2 00 
0} i first five neatly bound in one. 5 00 
0| oy unbound.. 4 00 


sent for 5 cents. 





5 | Sheets of Enameled cloth to keep the bees 
from soiling or eating the cushions... .. 10 
Shipping Cases for 48 section frames of 
pO EE Ot OP ee ere 60 
The same for 2 sections, half above 
prices. This size can be sent by mail in 
me yh Se ne 
1| Slate tablets to hang on hives.............. 01 
Smoker, Quinby’s (to Canada lic extra)l 50 &1 75 
5 5 oolittle’ ba to be held in rs mouth 25 
BED ike decis $1 150; 15 
25 iy OUR OWN, see jliastration t tn some 
i I ith ac ocx eddie se car des <cen i é 75 
2| Tacks, tinned, per paper, (two sizes)........ 05 
Dy FE vinci cps witncdtnvavcasee. coeasi 40 
0| Veils, Bee, with face of Brussels net, (silk) 15 
Ee same, all of grenadine (almost as good) 50 
= material for, Grenadine, much 
ag than tarlatan, 21 inches in 
I iad bcs bak s cocnsiha wacuecee 20 
ironed 8 Net, for face of vail, 29 inches 
ie MEM OE FON oi ov 60d e Sec vctdeiccescece 1 50 
Wax Extractor DU CAch Ak ee ceemiiaess Hee hins 3 50 
Copper bottomed boiler for above........ 1 50 
5| Wire cloth, for Extractors, tinned, per 
square a Ral RE OR a RR 10 
2| Wire cloth, for queen cages................. 10 
Above is tinned, and meshes are 5 and 18 
to the inch respectively MECH aakckihticess 
8| Painted wire cloth, for shipping bees, 14 
mesh to the inch, per square foot........ 05 
All goods delivered on re & the cars here at prices 
named, A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. | 


Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to disappointment, if we make a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitting that the bookseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were hardly to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good things 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
vor me with their patronage, shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, Iam going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 
purchaser may know what heis getting. In the fol- 
lowing list, books that Lapprove, [have marked with 


a*; those I especially approve,**; those that are not up | 


to times, +; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, large type and much space between the 
lines, +; foreign, §. 
BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 
A BC of Bee Culture, Part First, Second, Third 
Ne ates fons i cc ccaues ccss pase bas 25 
ABC of Bee Culture. Parts Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th & 


Fifth in one Vol. Paper, $1.09. Cloth.. 1 25 
a ee rion nba hess Suse ser5cpeese 1 25 
eg” RS et rer re poe 1 00 
Quinby’s New Bee-keeping**................... 150 
Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee**t+.... $2 00 
Bee-keeper’s Text Book*..Revised, Muslin... 1 00 
“* + os so * . bd 


Al ‘ Paper.... ri 
A Manual of Bee-keeping, by John Hunter*s.. = 1 25 | 
Dzierzon Theory**... 
How I made $350 a Year with my Beest§....... 25 
“Blessed Bees’’+ A fascinating book, but it is 


fiction and not facts. Price........ 1 00 

oo Ree rare g ea 
Honey as Food and Medicine.................. 10 
eo ctw dahon ose s He ne ai 75 
Fuller's Grape Culturist**..............seee00 1 50 

MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 

ee nos snack bach op.0d44%edsvees 1 00 
sa cows powerene cocens 1 50 
I EE onc acne 55 a00.0Ks vine bei ao 1 50 
Be Tie Te, CATE 0. cece ccc cccecces iO 
ee Gi HPN MEINE 5 kos c cscs nvcccsceses ; 25 
eT so nko sinew ee e's 1 50 
Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor*............... 25 
How to Use The Microscope...................- 75 
Play and Profit in my Garden*................. 1 50 
“Our Digestion,’”’ By Dio Lewis**.............. 2 00 
TN LSA Se a ee ere ore 20 
Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley**........... ..... 50 
PE TROT ROUIEUMITO™ soon ecccccsc as csecnees 1 50 
SR no coscccecweestees 150) 
Strawberry Culturist, Fuller*.................. 20 


Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller*.................. 1 
Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller*.................. 1 
How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchar’.......... 1 50 
Draining for Profit and Health, Warring....... : 


What I know of Farming, Horace Greely..... 50 | 
Injurious Insects, Prof. A. J. Cook**........... 10 
ne ee SD I ooo sc 0 hc asbes neo s0onncde 50 
Fret Sawing for Pleasure and Profit*?......... 50 
Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses**...... 75 








fe. SSE 


TO HANG IN YOUR DOOR YARD. 





} 














Signs like the above, 4';x18 inches, painted in 
bright colors, the board lined with tin to prevent 
warping, for,only 25e each; if sent by mail, 35e. <A 
sign of the*same kind, saying “This Property for 
Sale,’’ same price. A. 


| mother. 


| without charge; 


| er being required to bear all express charges. 


- ROOT, Medina, O. | 8d 





BEE CULTURE. 


AUG. 


Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
either of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 

$1.00 Queens. 

Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. After, 20c each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commeneed to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 


| put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 


receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 


_ | and tested queens, furnished on application to any 


of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
If the queen arrives dead, notify us end 
we willsend you another. Probably none will be 
sent before July Ist. If wanted sooner, see rates in 


| price list. 


*E. W. Hale, Wirt C. H. 
*A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 7-9 


WwW. Va. 1-12 


*E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas Citv, Mo. 1-12 
*J.M.C. Taylor, Lewiston, Fred. Co., Md. 1-12 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. &ttd 
*J. Oatman & Sons, Dundee, Kane Co., Ill. 2- 


*J. E. Walcher, Millersville, Christian Co., Ill. 3-8 
*S. M. Hitchcock & Co., Warthen, Wash. Co., Ga. 3-8 


*J. B. Keeler, Carlinville, Ith 3-8 
Miller & Hollam, Kewaskum, Wash Co., Wis. 4-4 
*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 4-9 


*J.'T. Wilson, Mortonsville, Woodford Co. Ky 4-4 
*S. D. Moore, Atlanta, Ga. 5-10 
*Amos Johnson, Sugar Grove, Warren Co., Pa.5-10 


H. 8. Elkins, Kennedy, N. Y 5-10 
Henry Smith, Brooklyn, Green Co., Wis. 7-8 
*D. 8S Given, Hoopeston, Vermillion Co., Ills. 8 
J. L. Bowers, Berryville, Clarke Co., Va. 7-12 
J. P. Sterritt, Sheakleyville, Mercer Co., Pa. j-8 
*Ila Michener, Low Banks, Ont. Canada. 7-8 
*J. H. Martin, Hartford, Wash. Co., N. Y. 7-0 
*T. G. McGaw, Monmouth, Warren Co., Ils. Ti 
B. B. Barnum, 380 Preston St., Louisville, Ky. 8 
*S. W. Salisbury. Kansas City, Mo. i-4 


*A. W. Cheney, Orange, Franklin Co., Mass. 8-H] 
Owen Sowthgate, Smithville, Burl. Co., N. J. »-10 
A. L. Klar, Pana, Christian Co., Ils. Rf 
*King & White, New London, O. gtfad 


© 
Hive Manufacturers. 
Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 
A. TI. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
H. Scovell, Columbus, Cherokee Co., Kans. 4-3 
Nichols & Elkins, Kennedy, N. Y. 5-10 


Bees For Sale. 


ONE DOLLAR PER LE. 


Names inserted in this department the first time 
afterward, 20c each insertion, or 

2 00 per year. 

Those whose names appear below signify that 
they are willing to furnish bees, without hives, dur- 
ing the coming month, at $1 00 per tb., the purchas- 
Safe 
arrival guaranteed. 

[Express Cos. have promised to return cages to 


owners free of charge, if made very light.—ED.] 


Jas. P. Sterritt, Sheakleyville, Mercer Co., Pa. 7-5 


iM, QUEENS! QUEENS! ¥. 


We can supply very large, very yellow, extra pro- 
lific, and pure queens, by mail, at $1.00 each. All 
from imported mothers. Ten per cent off above 
prices by the dozen. Circulars giving our method 
for raising pure queens sent free. 

H. ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 
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THE 


ABCof BEE CULTURE. 
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{OR several years, it has been my ambition to be | 
able to write a book on bee culture, so clear and | 
plain that not only any boy or girl, but even an old | 
man or woman, with the book and a hive of bees, 
could learn modern bee culture, and make a fair, | 
puying business, even the first season. This isa great | 
undertaking, I grant; and it will require some one 
with far greater wisdom than mine, to do it the first 
time trying. After watching beginners, and an- 
swering their questions almost constantly, for years, 
| came to the conclusion, that the only way to do it 
was to “cut and try,”’ as carpenters say, when they 
can't get the exact dimensions of the article they 
wish to make, 
To cut and try on the A BC book, I have invested | 
over $2,000 in type, chases, etc., sufficient to keep | 
ny Whole book standing constantly in type, thatcan | 
be changed at a moment’s notice. The books are 
printed only as fast as wanted, and just as soon as I 
see | have omitted anything, or have made any mis- 
take, the correction is made before any more books 
are sent out. To show you how it works, and how 
it sueceeds, I will give you an illustration. 


A beginner writes to know if it is of any use to | 
keep a queen, after she is eighteen days old and | 
does not lay. Now I know very wellthat a queen 
should lay when from ten days to two weeks old; 
und also, that they will sometimes not commence 
until they are three weeks old, and then make good 
gucens. Now, although I directed that they should | 
be tossed up in the air, to see if their wings were | 
good, when they did not lay at two weeks of age, I | 
did not say, if their wings proved to be good, how 
long we should keep them. If I could spare the 
time of the colony, [ would keep a good looking 
queen that could tly well, until she is 25 days old; if 
crowded for a place to put cells, I would kill all that 
do not lay at 18 or 20 days old. 

| have just put the above in the A BC, and that is 
ust the way I am going to keep doing. You see, 
you beginners are, ultimately, to build up the book. 


A BC came allright. It is all perused and found 
'cexcelanything of the kind Lever saw. Itis so 
Piauinany one Gan understand how to go right to 
work with pleasure. J. M. SLOAN. 
New Bethlehem, Pa., July 15, 1879. 
lhe book, as it is now, contains about 275 pages 
id about 175 engravings. It is furnished complete 
| one, or in 5 different parts. The contents and 
prices are as follows: 


a 
ir 





Part First, will tell you all about the latest im- 
provements in securing and Marketing Honey, 
the new 1 th. Section Honey Boxe mak- 
ing Artificial Honey Comb, Candy for 
Bees, Bee Hunting, Artificial Swarming, 
Bee Moth, Xc., &c. 


Part Second, tells all about Hive Making, 
Diseases of Bees, Drones, How to Make an 
Extractor, Extracted Honey, Feeding and 
Feeders, Foul Brood, etc, etc. 


Part Third, tells all about Honey Comb, Hon- 
ey Dew, Hybrids, Italianizing, King Birds, 
The Locust Tree, Moving Bees, The Lamp 
Nursery, Mignonnette, Milkweed, Mother- 
wort, Mustard, Nucleus, Pollen, Pro- 


| polis, and Queens. 


Part Fourth tells all about Rape, Raspberry, 
Ratan, Robbing, Rocky Mountain Bee 


| Plant, Sage, Smokers, including instructions 
| for making with illustrations, Soldering, Sour- 
| wood, Stings, Sumac, Spider Flower, Sun- 


flower, Swarming, Teasel, Toads, Trans- 
ferring, and Turnip. 


Part Fifth tells about Uniting Bees, Veils, 
Ventilation, Vinegar, Wax, Water for 
Bees, Whitewood, and Wintering. It also 
includes a Glossary of Terms and Abbrevia- 


| tions used in Bee Culture. 


(2 All are Profusely Illustrated with En- 
gravings. 


Nothing Patented. Either one will be mailed 
for 25c; % doz., $1.25; 1 doz., $2.25; 40, $6.00. 


The five parts bound in one, in paper, mailed, for 
$1.00. At wholesale, same price as GLEANINGS, 
with which it may be clubbed. One copy, $1.00; 
ware copies, $2.50; five copies, $3.75; ten copies, 
56.00. 

The same neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and gold, one copy, 
$1.25; three copies, $3.25; five copies, $5.00; ten 
copies, $8.50. If ordered by freight or Express, the 


ostage may be deducted, which will be 3c on each 
25e book, 10c on the complete book in paper, and 12c 
each, on the complete book in cloth. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 
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In the centre of our central apiary, stands a flay 
pole, and from its summit the stars and stripes arc 
flung to the breeze. On the flag is the inscription, 
“By Industry We Thrive.’ The flag was made by 
the girls of our establishment. 

AT one time during July, we were 150 orders behind 
on dollar queens, but in less than a week we were 
almost as many ahead of orders. We now have a 
large stock on hand, ready for shipment by first ex- 
press. For queens at wholesale, see adv ertisement. 

THOSE out door feeders that are working such 
wonders in our apiary, are only a half gallon fruit 
jar inverted onthe board figured last month, on 
page 264. 25cts. will pay for the whole app aratus, 
and, with it, you can feed (of thin syrup) a half gallon 
an hour, all day long. 


WE have built one of the shingle, chaff, tenement 
hives, andit has now 4 swarms of bees init. I tell 
you itis just handsome. We have put a little more 
work on it than has friend Hutchinson, but even as 
it is, it can be furnished without furniture, for 
ae $10. 





DOLLAR QUEENS AT WHOLESALE, 


Young, fertile, laying queens, from imported 
mothers, safe arrival guaranteed, each $1.00; per 
half dozen, $5.50; per doz., 310.00; 50 for $40.00; 100, 
for $75.00. I cannot promise to continue these low 
figures after present stock is exhausted. Therefore 
you must order at once, if you want them. This 
month is perhaps the most profitable time. to Ital- 
ianiae of the whole year, for there is no loss in hav- 
ing the hive a short time queenless. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 








I CAN ship good Glass Cutters for 25 cents, post- 
paid. Special terms by the dozen. 
H. M. MOYER, Hill Chure h, Berks Co., Pa. 


Tested Queens for $1.00. 


Home bred, young, vigorous, beautiful; purity and 
safe arrival guaranteed. Address, 
8d J. A. WARD, Madisonville, Hamilton Co., 0. 


IMPORTED QUEENS > 


Just received. Price $5.00. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. MISS M. ANDREWS, Medina, Ohio. 


OuB FDN., abe per pound. Choice Queens, 
$1.00. Nuclei and full colonies, very low. Smo- 


kers, ete. B. B. BARNUM, 
8 380 Preston st., Louisville, Ky. 


Ours is guaranteed to be the best in 
' , the world. Catalogue free. 8-10 
Ww. Wis Giles, 149 Clark st. Chieago, Il. 


| ITALIAN QUEENS 
| RAISED FROM IMPORTED MOTHERS. 


Italian Queens raised from Imported Mothers 








NE We NG Boiss c cio cesses eles tta renee se 5 OO 
Bees, full pe ea ae Sper $5.00 to 19 Ww 
One Frame N ucleus with Tested Queen....... 00 

* Dollar sa ee 2 00 


Section Boxes and Comb Fdn., Cheap! 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed! 
Circular and Price List free. Address 
REINHARD STEHLE, 
8d Marietta, Washington Co., 0. 
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SCRAPS AND SKETCHES. NO. 8. | aie a—a- welll ees at the above picture of it, and 
then call it what you please; I should call it the 
SHINGLE HIVES. shingle-chaff-tenement hive, if it was not suck an 


EAR NOVICE:—In that flying trip which you | “awful” long name. I will not attempt to givea 
1%) took a few years ago, through Michigan, I do | detailed description of its construction, but I will 
not suppose that you visited any shingle mills. | sive a few hints, and then you must “think out’’ the 
Perhaps you saw a few mills from your car window, | Test of it for yourself. 
and, inthe passing glance that you gave them, J | Itis two stories high, and is built to asecommodate 
wonder if you noticed that some of the “shanties four swarms, each swarm occupying a “corner.” 
composing the “huddles” which surrounded the Light frames, something like large picture frames, 
mills were “sided up” with cull shingles. Lest you #re used to nail the shingles to. As the shingles are 
did not notice it, I must tell you that these cheap, aid six inches “to the weather,” and as the hive is 
temporary buildings, which would otherwise be un- | bout two feet high, it requires five of these large 
inhabitable in cold weather, are quite cosy and com- | frames. The row of nails next to the top row is 
fprtable when they get on their “shingle overcoats.” Covered with a strip of lath, to keep the sun from 
It was the sight of buildings covered inthis manner | drawing them out, while the topmost row is protect- 
that made me think, “Why can’t we make our chaff | ¢d by the lower edge of the top or roof. 
hives out of shingles ?” The inside of the lower stories is made by nailing 
shingles perpendicularly inside of wooden frames, 
which are, of course, made just the right size to 
| give the lower stories the proper dimensions. But 
| two of these frames are required for each compart- 
ment, one at the top and the other at the bottom. 
Two sides of the frames which are at the bottom 
| are formed by long strips of wood that reach clear 
| across the whole hive, the ends resting upon the 
lowest large frame to which the outside shingles are 
nailed. The other two sides of these lower frames 
are formed by nailing strips of wood between the 
| long cross pieces just mentioned. The thick ends 
of the shingles are placed uppermost, and a rabbet 
: to hang the frames in is formed by nailing the shin- 
9 =a gles lower than the upper edge of the surrounding 
SLLLLDID/D> MOM A ill dh — frame. 
SS0GGLE “hi petrol oe upper — . mo sre ae ne — 
apartments, by a long division board made of % 
Mb bat ti biebarapug? lumber, which extends the whole width of the hive; 











i et Wit iN il then these two apartments are again divided by 
Hee BMS | \ ANNA | division boards made of % lumber. The inside edges 

Wig Ht “i vi MN ie | of the large frames, to which the outside shingles 
(SWE fH Haw Jaks al WiWitiiqwe | are nailed, touch the outside ends of these division 
i hl van ll adh aM ail MIT | beards, and are fastened to them with nails. To 
ry HL ill “hy fe HN  =§6 the lower edges of these division boards are nailed 

i \ | two sides of the frames to which are attached the 


i i 
Al Nag WWD w= upper ends of the shingles composing the inner 
i | walls of the lower stories. The topmost large frame, 
to which the outside shingles are nailed, is made of 
| wide strips, so that it reaches the inside walls of the 
mg s ae P hive, and makes a covering for the chaff filling. 
HUTCHINSON’'S SHINGLE CHAFF TENEMENT HIVE. The inner walls of the upper stories, that come 
In this case, thought was soon followed by action, | next to the outside of the hive, are also made of 
und I not only made some ordinary, two story, chaff | shingles. The upper ends of the shingles are nailed 
hives, out of cull shingles and cull lumber, but I | to the inside of the topmost iarge frame, and the 
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lower ends are nailed to the outside of the frames 
to which are fastened the upper ends of the shingles 
forming the lower stories. 

The “gable ends” of the cap or roof are made of 
%, lumber, and between their upper edges are fasten- 
ed cross pieces, to which is nailed the shingle roof. 
The roof is fastened at one side with hinges, and 
when I tipit back to openthe hive, the flag-staff 
strikes the ground, and supports the roof in a prop- 
er position. 

I painted, or rather whitewashed, the hive with 
skim milk and water lime, and then “painted on” 
some corner boards and a cornice with skim milk 
and Venitian red. A nice bed of sawdust was made 
infront of our house, this little *“*tenement house”’ 
was placed upon it, and then four “families”? moved, 
or rather were moved, into it. 

I have, as yet, had but little experience with tene- 
ment hives, and cannot say whether I shall like 
them or not; but I knowl shall like the ordinary, 
two story, chaff hives, with the walls made of shin- 
gles. The planof making an ordinary, two story, 
shingle, chaff hive is so nearly like that given for 
the construction of the shingle-chaff, tenement hive, 
that any further description would be superfluous. 

Sometime ago a correspondent in GLEANINGS told 
how he made some cheap chaff hives out of pieces 
split from an oak log; but, in this loeality, cull 
shingles can be bought cheaper than the pieces 
could be split. In the May No., Stephen Young de- 
scribes a shingle roof for chatf hives, and I have been 
“awfully afraid” that somebody would get to making 
whole hives out of shingles, and thus spoil my “story” 
before I “could get round to tell it.” 

One thing in favor of shingle-chaff hives is the 
cheapness of the materials from which they are 
constructed; while they can be painted or white- 
washed so as to give them a very neat appearance. 
Another point in favor of their construction is that, 
although a buzz saw is a convenience, it is not a 
necessity; and the great mass of bee keepers can 
make them during the leisure of their winter hours. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 

_I did notice those shingle covered build- 
ings, friend I1., and I have several times 


thought of shingle covered chaff hives; but | 


I must confess I never thought of a shingle 
covered tenement chaff hive. until you sug- 
gested it. Since reading your article, [ have 
had one made, and, although not just like 
yours, it presents very much the same ap- 
pearance. The roof is not steep, and there- 
fore perhaps a little lighter, and I am very 
much pleased to find that I can get at any 


one of the four hives with the greatest ease, | 


by simply sliding the cover backward in any 
direction. In fact, it is easier to uncover 
than either the ordinary chaff or Simplicity 
hives. Just at present, we are thinking 
very strongly of having enough of them 
made (25) to contain 100 colonies. We have 
made ours of shingles that we sell for $1.75 
per M. 
CHEAP PAINT. 

In regard to the cheap paint; about ten 
years agol painted an out building with 
water lime and sweet new milk (couldn't get 
enough skim milk), and it has a very fair 
color on it yet. The lime and milk makes a 
very fair stone color. Put it on with a white 
wash brush. Work must be rough. 
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She “Growlery,” 


[This department is to be kept for the benefit of 
those who are dissatisfied; and when anything is 
amiss, | hope you will “talk right out.”” As a rule 
we will omit names and addresses, to avoid being 
too personal. ] 


YF HAD begun to think we were getting 
wu over the necessity of a Growlery de- 

partment, especially, in regard to lum- 
ber work!; but alas! it seems there is to be 
“no peace for the wicked”, even in this 
world. My friend says I have been giving 
all smooth letters; Lam afraid he is right ; 
but, really, [have not had any very rough 
ones lately. Let us by all means have both 
sides; I prefer to be blamed more than | 
deserve, rather than to have more praise 
than is due. 

I received the hives L ordered of you, with the 
other fixtures, about May 13th; and as poor a lot of 
stuff, lL hope I shall never see again. I thought, 
from the looks of the two hives | had of you all 
nailed, that I could depend on you for good stock; 
but I think your idea must be, that hives in the flat 
wre also in the rough. 1 had to use smoothing plane 
on nearly all the hives; the joints were not square; 
some ends were 34 inch too long, and had to be 
dressed down; the covers were also very rough ou 
the face side and edges; some of the frames were 
dove-tailed so they would not go together even; the 
slatsin honey rack were too wide for the gauge 
strip, and they all had to be taken off, making the 
frame very narrow. The so called prize boxes take 
the rag off from the lot. I will send you one as a 
sample: the 5144, narrow pieces were 132 picces 
short; but don’t send them, for I would not pay the 
freight on them to have them, if I had not paid tor 
the sections. I bad samples from others, and they 
were all way ahead of those you sent. The lumber 
you used for those hives was not even second clear; 
und, as for your cold blast smoker, it is useless. 1 
would as soon take a piece of punk, such as the boys 
use on the 4th, and try to blow through it. [Lo was 
never more disgusted with a lot of stuif in my life. 
You tell in GLEANLINGS how nice you fix every thing, 
all cut to a length and thickness, but it is all paper 
work, nothing more. 

I see a good many soapy letters in GLEANINGS, but 
this is not that kind. Perhaps you would do better 
by me, if L sent that kind of a letter as | have known 
of your doing. | bought my bees of you in the first 
place, the order amounting to $25. [I sent to you 
last season for a queen, and you sent my order off to 
some one who sent me a worthless queen, and i 
neighbor of mine sent to you for one in two days, 
and got a nice one. Now I am obliged to buy 
another. I don’t think you have dealt squarely 
with me atall. You have 80 cts. due me and the 
lack on sections should be about 75 cts.: so please 
send mea queen. If you should send me iwo, it 
would be no more than justice. 5. WS. 

Bethel, Conn., July 11, 1879. 

I thank you, friend S., for your criticisin, 
and myself and the foreman of the wood 
work have examined into every point men- 
tioned. In regard to our set up and painted 
hives being better, there is certainly a mis- 
take; as “Uncle Nat.,” who puts up the 
hives, always selects the poorest in the pile, 
because his daily practice has probably 
‘given him more skill than the average bee 

keeper possesses. To be sure, he uses a 

smooth plane, and in the directions for put- 
ting up hives, I have so advised you to do, 
although very fair hives can be made_ with- 
‘out one. We have, this season, used No. | 
| barn boards for the body of the hives. Re- 
member we could not possibly use clear 


| 


lumber at the very low prices we ask, nor 1s 
‘it necessary. A hive, such as we: furnish 
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and use, Will do just as good service in the 
apiary, as if it was made from lumber per- 
fectly free from knots. The prize boxes 
were made after a sample received from Mr. 
Doolittle, and I think will compare favora- 
ily with others for the price. We make a 
planed and dovetailed box much nicer, but 


they cost more money, as you will see by the | 


price list. You seem to intimate, friend S., 
that Lam partial to customers. Do you not 
see how impossible this is? I can no 
remember my customers than nothing in 
the world, and I only know you as one of 
the vast brotherhood related to me by Adam, 
and one Whom [ wish to treat kindly and 
fairly. It matters not what kind of a letter 
you write, or how large your orders have 
heen, only that we give every body a discount 
on large orders, the clerks have Instructions 
to treat allalike. I am asked daily to pick 
out nice dollar queens; my friends, you for- 
vet. If you have the nice ones, who are to 
have the rest? This would certainly be par- 
tial. Is it not better to give the poorest boy 
in the juvertile department just as good 
goods as the man who has a thousand hives 
and money in the bank? [ am anxious to 
please you all, but no one more than anoth- 
er. ‘The queens are sent, and if you will tell 
ime What will make the rest satisfactory, I 
will try to do it. 

Are not the people down East a little nie- 
er in mechanieal work than elsewhere, and 
have you not exaggerated the faults of your 
goods a little, friend 8.2?) Below is a 


more | 


letter | 


that came right along by the side of yours. | 


Does it not Ilustrate the different ways in 
Which people look at things, rather than a 
difference in the goods? 





“The *ulery” 


This department was suggested by one of the 
clerks, as an opposition to the “Growlery.”’ [think 
I shall venture to give names in full here. 


yf) b story and a half hive and contents, as order- 

i ed, came promptly to hand yesterday. Thanks 
— for your diligence. For you to know how sat- 
istuctory the items were, would amuse you, and, | 
suppose, please you also. Seldom has $3.55 done us 
sotmmuch good. How you can get up such nice work, 
for so low a price, is a wonder. itis amarvel of 
mechanical contrivance, completeness of machinery, 
as is evident by the work done, and also of utility 
and cconomy. ‘The Express expenses were propor- 
tonally generous to your moderate bill. The 
charges were 7je. Give the Ex. Co. credit for quick- 
ness also. The completeness and cheapness of the 
frames, whether all wood or metal cornered, are 
wonderful. There was only one thing we did not 


it; for when we had our last experience with bees, 
comb tdn,. was only a hypothesis, and hardly a “*work- 
ing’ one. So we regretted that that item had been 
overlooked; but we thought, mistakes will happen 
even with the “best regulated.’ It proved well for 
me that I had such charity, for [found IL needed it 
myself. There was the pound of beautiful wax 
guide, inside the frame with the yellow paper sides. 
It was all right, and every thing satisfactory. 

‘ Rh. A. BROWNE. 
New Castle, Penn., July 10, 1879. 





Ladies’ Department. 


REPORT FROM MRS. AXTELL. 

SN our home apiary, we have not yet had a single 
) natural swarm; but bees have built up very 
=) strong, and have stored some surplus honey, 
perhaps from 20 to 35 Ibs. per colony. The apiary 4 
miles away has done better; has given a few swarms 
and more honey. The spring has been very dry. 
White clover has bloomed in profusion, but not given 
very much honey. We have taken off about 1400 Ibs. 
of comb honey, and 3's barrels of extracted. Part 
of the extracted honey was left over from last fall, 
in the combs. 

We did not sell one colony from advertising: 
most persons wanted bees in the Langstroth hive. 
Some thought they could get bees cheaper, although 
we asked only 7 und & dollars per colony. We al- 
ways give such good colonies and well tinished 
hives, that we feel that we could not afford colonics 
cheaper, except when a number are tuken. We 
have sold 12 fine artificial swarms at $4.00 each, with- 
out hive or combs; the large Quinby frames filled 
fullof straight worker comb, full of brood and hon- 
ey, are worth nearly a swarm. Working bees for 
honey, has always paid us better than for bees or 
queens. Mrs. 8. J. M. AXTELL. 

Roseville, Ils., July 4, °79. 


NEW SWARMS LEAVING THEIR HIVES. 
Well, L have waited and watched till to-day, and 


| they (the bees) finally swarmed, and | hived them 


nicely without any trouble; not a sting; the first I 
ever did, too, and I felt proud. Husband was lying 


'on the lounge and I came in and told him, aud kept 


| watch of them three hours; 


| there still. 


like, and that, [T suppose, was because we tasted it, | 


wi it is not designed for the bee-keeper to live on, 
but forthe bees. JI mean the grape sugar. If the 
beos like it, itisall right. You willbe pleased to 
Know it Was just the reverse of this with the smok- 


er the bees don’t like it at all, when it is lit and go- | 


lies consequently, itis just what my wife wants, 
‘int tnyself also, at suitable times. The division 


wrd, tin-separators, bee feeder, and mat were all | 


prised as soon as the hive was opened. A package 
“posed to be a chaff cushion was laid aside, with 
th thought that our bees would soon gnaw through 
he pauper sides, if a sufficient inducement were pre- 
scuted to their appetite or curiosity. In an hour or 
two. we began to think one failure had to be reported 
to you-the comb-fdn. Much importance attached 
tit, Our judgment had already been convinced of 
‘ts excellence, and our interest greatly excited to try 


then they came out 
and left. I do not believe they were dissatistied 
with the quarters I had assigned them or they would 
not have stayed as long as they did. 1 have studied 
onit, and come to the conclusion that with bees, 
“what is to be will be’’; but I wish they had forgot- 
ten themselves a few hours longer; 1 would have 
had them over night at least, and then, do you 
think they would huve gone at all? Your word shall 
be my law in that matter. Mrs. FE. C. PECK. 

Toronto, Kan., July 15, 1879. 

Thanks for your kind letter, my friend; 
but if my word is to be your law, you will 
have to give up your doctrine, “*What is. to 
be will be,” and put in its place concerning 
bees leaving their hives, at least, ‘* Where 
their owner decides they are to be, they will 
be.’ Had you taken the precaution so 
often recommended in our books and jour- 
nals, of giving them a frame of brood when 
hiving them, I think they would have been 
I know of no other way of mak- 
ing a sure thing of their not decamping. 
Did you not set them right in the hot sun? 
This alone has caused many a colony to 
leave. Getting them to stay over night 
would have been no guarantee of their stay- 
ing; they often leave next day, and some- 
times after they have stayed two or three 
days. 

INTRODUCING TO STUBBORN BEES. 

I thought I never would get my bees to take the 
last queen. I worked with them 10 days before I 
succeeded. By following your directions almost 





| any queen can be introduced without loss. 


Washington, Ky., July 7, 1879 J. R. ANDERSON. 
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THE SECTION BOX QUEEN CAGE iM- | 


PROVEMENTS. 





Yf HAVE made two boards, size 414x4 34, like those 
Bl mentioned on page 2, Jan. No., and tacked wire 

under the hole (diameter 3 inches), to fasten on 
to my section introducing cage, and find them quite 
handy for putting in and taking out the queen, &c. 
So I said to myself, ““‘Why can’t friend Root cut tin 
of the proper size, solder on the wire cloth, turn 
down the edges of the tin so it would fit nicely over 
the section, and furnish them to his customers, thus 
saving this tacking and pulling of tacks and bother 
with wire cloth? They will answer nicely for ship- 
ping queens. Simply tie a string around, and it is 
complete. Now, friend Root, I don’t expect $25. for 
this invention, but hope you will try them, and I 
think you will be satisfied that it is a step in ad- 
vance. L. S. JONES. 

New Philadelphia, O., July 11, 1879. 


There would be two objections to your 


wood board,—you could not see the queen, | 


unless she happened to come before the hole 


in the board, and you have more extra pieces | 


to make and handle. For some time, we 
have been using wire cloth folded as in the 
following cut: 








WIRE CLOTH CAP FOR SECTION BOX QUEEN 
CAGE. 


The lines show where the folds come. 
When done, it shuts over the section cage, 
like the lid toa bandbox, and two rubber 
bands will hold it perfectly secure. You 
will observe the ragged ends of the wire cloth 
are all folded in out of the way of catching 
on clothing or other objects, as wire cloth is 
so apt to do. We can furnish such wire 
cloth caps for le. each, and the pair of rub- 
ber bands for le. more. This makes aboutde. 
for the section-box queen-cage complete. 
They can be sent by mail, complete and set 
up, for 6c. The wire cloth band, shown last 
month, to unite two such cages for holding 
sth. of bees, will cost 3c.: or the cage, com- 


plete, for 4th. of bees, 9c.: if {sent by mail, | 


l4c. I am thus particular in going into all 
these details, because the selling of bees by 
the th. promises to be a greatindustry. The 


new arrangement of the wire cloth caps en- | 
ables us to dispense with turning the combs | 


down on their sides, while tacking, which 
operation is pretty sure to shake new honey 
out of the cells. The remaining point to be | 
considered is, getting into the sections combs | 
that will not break out. We first fastened | 
them with thorns or pegs; but, of late, have | 
been using tinned wire sewed through, both | 
ways. For comb, we use all the old comb | 
about the apiary, and thus get rid of all odd | 
bits. For very warm weather, it is desirable | 


to have the honey capped. 


HOW TO GET THE BEES IN THE CAGES. 

Have a light hive made to represent exact- 
ly the hives you use, but have it so that the 
cage can be put into it in such a way that 
all bees going in at the entrance must go in- 
to the eage, the wire cloth being omitted oy, 
one end, of course. Well, just lift your hive 
off its stand, and set this one in place. Set 
aside the frame containing the queen, then 
shake bees from other frames, In front oj 
the entrance, until you judge your Ib. 0) 
half Ib., as the case may be, has gone in. 
Now slip on the wire cloth cap, and place 
the box on your scales. If not enough aes. 
put in some more bees in the same way; if 
too many, slide the cap back until enoug! 
take wing, to have your scales show. the 
proper amount. Of course, you have taken 
| the weight of your cage, before putting you 
bees in. The ‘Favorite Family Seale” is 
very handy for this purpose. With the 
troubles we have had, and are continually 
having reported, in regard to loss of queens, 
it is no wonder that the plan of buying 4 Ib. 
or more of bees with them is rapidly gaining 
favor. It is almost equivalent to buying a 
colony, with the queen already introduced. 

- — 0+ 

FEEDING AND FEEDERS. 


number of feeders that have been of- 
fered, it seems we are not through yet. 
| Both Prof. Cook and IL. C. Root, in their 
new books, describe feeders made in, or on, 
| a division board. The idea of feeders in the 
division board or sides of the hive is very 
old, having been suggested as long ago ius 
the first volume of GLEANINGS; and moditi- 
cations of it have been presented several 
times since. The objections are, that thie 
openings in the division board, or the sub- 
stitution of metals for wood, render the hive 
less impervious to frost; also the use of 
floats, I consider too much machinery, aud 
that of a kind, too, that is continually get- 
ting out of order. A feeder, like a hive, 
should, if possible, have nothing loose about 
it. It should also never daub or kill bees. 
and, if possible, should keep itself clean ani 
free from stickiness. 

As oyster cans are cheap almost ever) 
where, several devices for using them have 
been sent in, during the past few weeks. 
D.S. Given, of Hoopestown, IIl., sends the 
following : 


x" spite of all that has been said and _ the 








GIVEN’S OYSTER CAN FEEDER. 

The ean is laid flat on its side, as you see. 
A part of the top is broken away to show 
the construction. The end is bent wu) 
obliquely, as shown at A, making a sloping 
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| 
side for the bees to walk down on. The par- | 
tition, B, is parallel to A, and has a strip of | 
wire cloth or perforated tin soldered at its 
lower edge. To use it, suppose we pour in | 
syrup until the liquid comes clear up to the | 
upper edge of A. Now cork up the hole, | 
and the bees can only get feed at the open- 
ing A. As the liquid sinks, they follow 
down, until all is out, the wirecloth pre- 
venting them from getting in to the main 
apartment, 





<= a SS 


MRS. MOLLIE HEATH’S OYSTER CAN FEEDER. 


had a feed at once there was no chance for 
quarreling. It is not a very big task to take 
a pail of syrup, go around to all the hives, 
and filleach feeder. Remember there are 
no hives to open, and after the bees have 
been fed a few days, they will be on hand as 
promptly every evening for their feed, as 
your cow or pig. 

Well, in our apiary, there are now about 
260 colonies. With all these bees, we have 
not taken off 25 Ibs. of honey. Why? Be- 
cause the demand for queens has been so 
great; we have had to buy them by the 
hundreds, after raising all we could possibly 
raise in our apiary. Besides the queens, as 


| Lhave said before, we have built up quite 


an industry by selling young Italians, by the 


/oz., With the queens. Well, now I do not 


raise honey at all, but raise beautiful bees 
and queens by feeding grape sugar. I pre- 


/sume you will not any of you complain, will 
| you? It would take a man nearly half a day, 


to go round and feed 250 colonies, besides 
the machinery for so many feeders. Why 


| not let these vehement Italians go out in 


This, as you will see, is the invention of a | 
lady. The principle is the same as that of a 
fountain ink stand. It is quite similar to | 
Hains’ and other atmospheric feeders. My 
objection to both of these is, that so few | 
bees can work at it at once. 








BLOOD’S DIVISION BOARD FEEDER. 


This is made simply of an inch board, 
With a strip of rubber at each end and at the 
bottom, to make it fit closely in the hive. | 
The top bar is tacked on lightly, and a hole 
bored down through it into the board, reach- 
ing nearly to the bottom. With a thick large 
buzz saw, either set coarsely or wabbling to 
cut} inch wide, it is grooved as shown by 
the white dotted line in the cut. These cuts 
we far enough apart, so that 4 of wood is 
lett between them. The bees have access as 
shown in the cut, and never drown, because 
they easily hold on to the rough wood sides. 
| have not tried this, but it seems to me we 
should daub the bees when filling it up. 
With honey or cane sugar, this does not 
bother very much; but with grape sugar, it 
is quite an objection. I think I would pre- | 
fer a feeder, any way, that leaves the bees 
us Clean as they are after getting stores from 
a clover field. The Hains feeder, shown in 
A BC, will do this, and, while I think of it, 
friend Hains paid us a visit a short time ago. 
[lis bees wintered finely and were in splen- 
did condition, and he told us the secret of it 
Was that he gave each hive a feeder full 
every day, until apple trees were in bloom, 
and after that, when they would take it, 
util clover honey came. The feeders he 
sed were of the dimensions of those describ- 
ed in the A B C, holding just about 4 0z., and 
ill were fed outside, at the entrance. As all 





that grove of maple trees a little way from 
the apiary, and get the feed themselves, as 
fast as they want it? I will tell you why L 
prefer grape sugar. Should I attempt to 
feed honey, or even cane sugar, it would 
make a perfect uproar; but the grape sugar 
they care so little for, they will take it and 


| go home as quietly as if it was so much corn 


meal, which it is virtually. In facet, I have 
been having some dreams this afternoon of 
feeding the Indian meal to them directly, 


| Without the trouble of sending to the Daven- 


wrt factory for it. Now, this feeding must 
e as hice and neat as the rest of the apiary, 
and I wish to have it so thoroughly systema: 


| tized, that our boys and girls can carry it all 
| along in as good order as if the bees were 


working on clover. This plan is already in 
practice and the feeders all at work are one 
of the prettiest sights I ever saw in my life. 
If you wish to see some of the prettiest and 
yellowest Italians, all from imported moth- 
ers, too, that you ever saw, just come and 
take a look at them. Once more; the grape 
sugar has so little attraction for them that a 
great part of them roam the fields, and are 
constantly found on the borage, sunflowers, 
mignonnette, Simpson’s honey plant, ete., 
ete.; and the loads of yellow pollen that 


are streaming in all the time indicate that 


some of them, at least, have decided in favor 
of the shorter cut, of getting the corn sugar 
from the very corn tassels themselves. I do 
not intend this grape sugar to be stored in 
the combs, but only to be used for raising 
young bees, and keeping comb building 
going moderately. The feeders used are 
those given on page 264 of last month, and 
are arranged hexagonally, like the apiary. 
The bees are as clean and orderly as——the 
zirls who are folding the sheets of this 
journal in the folding room, this minute. 
The boards and feeders are clean and neat, 
and bid fair to keep so indefinitely. It real- 
ly seems to me as if God was answering my 
prayers for a way of making bee culture 
protitable during dry seasons, or during a 
dearth of honey; viz., by raising bees and 
queens. 
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SUNSHINE — SHADOWS AMONG THE 


B C CLASS, 





ARLHE queen is doing wonders in producing beau- 

tiful young Italians and eggs for queen 

cells, of which IT had a nice lot a few days 
R. CORSCADEN, 


Gm) 
since. 

Providence, R. L., July 12, ‘79. 

That is the way they write when every 
thing succeeds, friend C.; but, O my, do we 
not get some doleful letters when the queen 
happens to get killed in introducing. — Lis- 
ten to the following : 


Notwithstanding you are so busy, I must bother 
you some with my complaints. I purchased last | 
winter 3 swarms of black bees. In the spring, I had 
about one and a half. The one stock gave me a 
good swarm the first of June, and in about 2 weeks 
another came out and was lost. The half swarm in- 
creased rapidly, and for fear of losing another 
swarm, I divided them, and now my trouble com- 
mences. I got one of your queens and tried for two 
days to get her in, but without success, the bees 
killing her before I had time to turn around, 

Now what should I do? The bees are without a 
queen, and weak at that. I did not mind the loss so 
much as the failure to do what others do. Twas 
busy then, and could not experiment farther. I 
gave the queenless hive a frame of brood with queen 
cells, and in two weeks (getting over my hurry 
somewhat), visited your apiary, and spent about two 
hours watching your boys handle bees. I concluded 
that I must have your breed of bees; that is, if I. 
went into the business. So arming myself with one 
of your smokers and another queen, I felt as though 
I would “conquer or die.” Looking over the frames 
carefully and cutting out all queen cells, I deposited 
the cage containing the queen on the frames, coy- 
ered them up and left them for 24 hours; then 1 
opened the slide and let out one of the stranger 
It was well received; then another, and so 
on; all seems lovely. I am onthe pinnacle of suc- 
cess finally. Last, but not least, out comes the 
beautiful Italian queen. She is no sooner seen than 
she is pounced upon by the savage blacks. I apply 
the smoke; when they let go, she dodges down be- 
tween the combs. 4 


bees. 


As soon as possible, I remove 2 
frames and find her at the bottom of the hive, in a 
ball of bees. T rescue her in the agonies of death. 
Now, friend Root, I have paid out to your firm for 
GLEANINGS, A B C book, and bee fixtures, $7.97 and 
am not so well off pecuniarily as before. My bees 
have made no surplus boney, for handling them 
puts them in an uproar for a day or two. I would 
like to sell out; I must either sell or get a better | 


race of bees, for I can't stand this much longer. I | 
receive about 100,000 stings every time I go through 
my four hives. 

Now, let me ask you what I wanted toon the start. | 
Will this swarm that is queenless die out? Can they 
rear a queen unless they have got the cell with the 
embryo in it? Further, what will you take to send 
one of your boys down and introduce four queens 
to my four colonies, any time between now and win- 
ter, so that another year they will be all yellow bees? 
Are not your artificial queens tender? They certain- 
ly are not so large as the blacks. IRA BENNETT. 

Medina, O., July 13, ’79. 

I am very sorry for your mishap, friend | 
B.. but Lam glad you have detailed it so | 
faithfully, as it gives me an idea of the diffi- | 


| careful. 


| walk. 





AUG. 


culties my A B C class have to contend wit}; 
Your queenless swarm will certainly die, i; 
you do not give them brood with whieh to 
rear a queen. Ido not think the queens we 
raise are smaller or less hardy than you 
cross blacks, in the general run. As T have 
been wanting to try my hand at introdueing, 
on some very cross bees, I will go over and 
introduce them if you will come after me. 
asking only for the black queens as my pay 
for doing the work. I will report success 
next month. 





Sucenile Department. 


ANTS. 
S¢' HAVE had one swarm of bees come off. I have 
* 9 colonies. My bees seem to be raising lots of 
—) young ones. Now,the advice I want is about 
the ants; what shall I doto keep them out of my 
hives? The hives are alive with them. Ihave tried 
to killthem with my fingers, but it does no good. 
As lama boy, please answer me; and when lam a 
man, and you are a boy commencing to keep bees, 
I will help you. WALTER CROSBY. 

Appleton City, Mo., June 18, 1879. 

I do not think the ants are doing any 
harm, my young friend; if the bees are 
strong, they will drive them away as soon 
as they inconvenience them. If you do not 
like to see them around the hives, sprinkle 
powdered borax on the ground, as recon- 
mended in the A BC. 


A “LECTURE” FOR THE BOYS. 

Please lay aside your writing and listen to a much 
troubled A BC boy. This morning, while walking 
through the bee-yard, I accidentally noticed two lit- 
tle dun colored flies traversing the entrance of one 
of the hives, as unconcerned as the bees themselves. 
The bees took no notice of them, nor they of the 
bees. Lat once decided that it was the moth-fly so 
much spoken of in GLEANINGS. I don’t know whut 
to do; for the bees will not fight them, and Tam 
too afraid of the bees to fight them myself. 1 have 
tried to get pa to get an Italian queen, but his ex- 
cuse is, “We have no express office near’. [have 
told him that Mr. Edwin Thew will send them by 
mail; but he will not order. Lam afraid, if he does 
not send pretty soon, it will be “too late’’. 

Our bees have not been doing much for the last 
month, on account of dry weather. They are gath- 
ering pollen from corn-tassels pretty briskly now, 
but are gathering no honey from anything. We (1, 
by myself) transferred one swarm a few weeks ago; 
but—they were robbed! we divided the bees around, 
but-—-they were killed! I think we need a lecture on 
something. Yours &c¢., D. 8. BETHUNE. 

Snyder, Ark., July 7, 1879. 

I guess you are right, my friend, and that 
the lecture you need is to go slowly and be 
Never mind the flies, or noth mil- 


| lers; they will do no harm walking in front 


of the hives. If they enjoy it, let them 
But when you transfer another colo- 
ny, you must not let the bees rob. If ne 
honey is coming in, do it in the evening. 
after the bees have stopped flying, or by 
moonlight, as I told you in the ABC. Do 
not let a single bee ever get home with a 
load of honey he has picked up, and you will 
never have any robbing. I am afraid you 
have left honey daubed and _ scattered 


around, like boys generally do; my boy, ill 


articular. I gave him a long lecture about 
it the other day, and gave him a box for 
“ages, sections of honey, bits of comb, and 
every thing of the kind. Then I had him 
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seta pine board, and tack on each box. On 
me board was “Unfilled Sections”; on 
other, “Section Cages Ready for Queens”; 
y) another, ‘Combs Ready For the Apiary”; 
ndsoon. In about an hour I went out, 
ind the bees were in the honey house havy- 
ing a fine time, in several different corners 

| “lectured”? some more, and the next time I 
ame round, everything was all right, except’ 
one section of honey, standing on top of a 
shipping case. He said he had not time 
then to raise the cover up to put it inside, 
and afterward he forgot it. The tronble is, 
it seems almost impossible to impress upon 
the minds of you boys, the importance of 

not laying down a bit of honey for an in- 
stant, when bees are disposed to rob. Be as 
careful as you would not to let a span of 
colts get the lines out of your fingers, until 
you are sure you are “‘boss’’, every time. 





LENGTH OF LIFE OF THE DRONE BEE. 


HAVE often wondered why some writer on the 
{ “blessed bee” subject has not demonstrated the 
length of life of the drone, as well as of the 
queen and worker bee. They put the length of life 
of the queen at two or three years; of the worker 
bee at ninety days in the busy season; and still say, 
“It is not known how long a drone bee can live.” 
Now, if it has not heretofore been known I claim to 
have made a discovery. 

I assert that the length of life of the drone bee is 
not half that of the worker, or that it does not exceed 
thirty days. You ask forthe evidence. Here it is. 
During the months of March, April, and May last 
pust, the drones were so often turned out of the 
hives or killed, that I gave particular attention to 
their production, by placing drone comb in the cen- 
tre of the brood nest of several strong colonies. In 
forming some nuclei, the Ist of June, | found in one 
of these colonies an entire frame, 11x18 inches, of 
capped drone cells. I measured it and calculated 
the number of unhatched drones in said frame to be 
000, This is very near the exact number. The hive 
had other drone cells besides this, so I took this 
frame, together with another of hatching worker 
brood, and formed a nucleus for a young queen. 
These drones began hatching between the 17th and 
“th of June, and such a troop of them as arranged 
themselves on the frames was almost wonderful. I 
an idea that I should have to feed them, and 

ive them two or three half filled frames of comb 

nd honey. Onthe 25th of June, every drone had 
hatched, and the bees began to fill their comb with 
honey. On June 380th, there were plenty of drones, 
hut the nucleus did not seem particularly over 
tocked with them. 

July 5th, saw drones tlying about the hive plenti- 
fully. July 12th, could only find six living drones 
mong the frames. They had perished naturally 
uid without any urging. All are gone—5000 in 

venty-three days, from a single colony. There can 

no mistake about it. There was only two frames 
to start with, one of workers and one of drones. The 

ieen commenced to lay on the 26th, and gave work 
for allher bees, and has already filled five frames 
vith brood. None of her brood has hatched yet, and 
the bees are so seattered through the hive, as to 
lford good opportunity te count the drones, if they 
were there, S. W. SALISBURY. 

Kansas City, Mo., July 12, 1879. 
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OUR CARTOON FOR AUGUST 








MR. ME REO R x. b ANKS’ DRE AM. 


gpk friend, Mr. Mer rry Bi inks, after hay- 
1) ing been very busily engaged during 
— the day with ‘his bees, goes to bed at 
night with bright visions. As he begins to 
lose himself in the land of slumbers, visions 
of large, fine queens that he was unable to 
find duri ing the day tloat before his slumber- 
ing senses, and, as they stalk majestically 
across the combs, while the workers pay 
homage by standing out of the way and 
bowing their heads to them as they pass, he 
wonders that he ever had so much trouble 
in finding them. Heeven sees them as they 
flit through the air, and, while he gazes ad- 
miringly, wonders that any one should re- 
fuse to be a bee keeper. 

The scene changes; he is invited to speak 
ata convention; he waxes eloquent with 
his theme; and, after a burst of applause 
from the audience, he winds up by declaring 
the day not far distant, when our land shall 
so flow with milk and honey, that even the ur- 
chins on the street will go about with a huge 
dish full, inviting all who will to partake ; 
and that all the enterprising apiarist will 
have to do, will be to earry his nice shipping 
eases full of honey to market, on a spring 
wagon, drawn by a dashing pair of reyes 
nags, bought with the honey sold, while bees 
of enlarged dimensions dive into the blos- 
soms of the improved variety of clover that 
lines the road side, rifling them of their cups 
full of honey. While—— 

Hark! what is that sound? He rubs his 
eyes, and finds it is broad day light. Bees 
there are, it is true; and by the sound, he 
knows at once they must be robbing. They 


/are even making their way through the 
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shutters of his bed room window. ; 
chin of his dream had, in truth, slipped into 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


The ur- | 


the honey house the day before, helped him- . 


self to the honey, dribbled it along the floor, 
then scattered it about as he divided it 
among his mates, and, worst cf all, left the 
door ajar. Alas, alas! thought he, as he 
nervously pulled on his summer clothing, 
how true it is, that there is but a step be- 


tween the sublime and the ridiculous, and | 


how different are the stern realities of every 


day life from the fine speeches sometimes | 


made. The bees about his bed and hover- 
ing over his nose were a reality after all, but 
they were not queens. 





HOW TO CIRCUMVENT ROBBERS. 


AND KEEP ON TRANSFERRING AND RAIS- 
ING QUEENS ALL THE SAME. 


JHE basswood season failed with us, 
about the 20th of July, and left us with 
something like 250 queen rearing colo- 

nies. The bees very soon informed us which 
colonies would protect their entrance, and 
which would not; and by giving combs of 
unsealed larvae to all that had no laying 
queens, and combs of hatching bees to all 
that were short of bees, we soon had every 
one “holding the fort.””. Now bees were 
coming in daily, and bees were going out 
daily. Queens and ounces of bees were or- 
dered by every mail, and must go by first 
express, especially if we hoped to hold our 
customers, and so, even if robbers did incline 
to dip into the hive like that fellow who is 
trying to dip into the urchin’s dish of honey 
in the cartoon, business could not be stopped. 
I instructed the boys to make a wire cloth 
house, to set over a hive when they wanted 
to open it, and here it is. 





WIRE CLOTH HOUSE, FOR TRANSFERRING, 
ETC., DURING A SCARCITY OF HONEY. 

The house is 6 feet long, 3+ feet wide, and 
34 feet high. The operator is expected to 
sit on the seat illustrated last month, anda 
movable shelf is fixed across one end, on 
which to do his work. a single sheet of 
eee wire cloth goes right around the 

yuilding, and overhead. 

To prevent bees from getting under the 
edge, a strip of cloth is tacked on, having a 
hem on the lower edge, in which is drawn a 
cheap iron chain. 1is holds every portion 
down tight to the ground, even though the 
surface may be uneven. 


The whole is so, 


light, that it can easily be moved from hive | 


to hive, or tipped up at any side when the 






AUG. 


operator wishes to get out. About 8 yards 
of wire cloth are needed atan expense of 
about $3.00. The wood work well painted 
and the cloth and chain will cost about a 
dollar more. When you wish to fasten any 
colony into their hive without smothering 
them, just set your house over them, and 
they are out of the way. 





Humbuqs & Swindles, 


Pertaining to Bee Culture. 





(We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in 


_ conducting this department, and would consider it a 


favor to have them send us all circulars that have a 
deceptive appearance, The greatest care will be at 
all times maintained to prevent injustice being done 
any one.] 


wf TOOK off my first honey to-day, 55 nice sections. 
| Texpect to get 200 more next week. This is the 

—) result of taking GLEANINGS and Simplicity hives. 

I was told to-day that one of Mitchell’s agents sued 

a man for using the Simplicity hive without any 

right. He lost the suit, because he could not prove 

that he had any patent on the hive. M. RISER. 
Columbus, Ohio, June 30, 1879. 


I have heard once before, that, when 
Mitchell could not think of any other excuse 
for demanding money of country bee keep- 
ers, he claimed to have a patent on the Sim- 

icity hive, but I did not know before that 
Mitche]l or any of his agents had the brazen 
impudence to commence a suit about it. 


Extract, from the Oxford (Pa.) Press, July 
9, 1879. 

A PATEXT RIGHT SWINDLER GETS HIS DESERTS. 

A smooth spoken man, having the appearance of 
a farmer, drove up to the residence of John Witmoy- 
er, in the upper part of Berks county, several days 
ago, and wanted Witmoyer to buy a township right 
for the sale of a patent corn sheller. Witmoyer 
happened to have been a juror in a case in which a 
farmer had been swindled by adevice similar to 
this one, so he concluded to draw the man on. He 
told the agent to prepare the agreement, which be- 
ing done, was handed to the farmer for his signature. 
Witmoyer, however, astonished the agent by saying 
he would just read it, when it was discovered that 
the agreement was a promissory note for $300. So 
John called in his two big sons and together they 
earried the patent right man to the horse trough in 
the barnyard, where they baptized him; then they 
gave him a number of kicks apiece, put the dogs on 
him, one of which tore off a large patch of his pant- 
aloons, and so cheered him on his way. The agent 
has quit business in that part of the country. 


Would it not be well to serve some of the 
patent division board men in something the 
same way? If anything, the man was let 
off too easily; for his crime was, virtually. 
highway robbery. 





SomE of the friends advertise queens by mail. | 
hardly know what to advise in the matter. While I 
feel that the rulings of the P. O. Dept. are needless- 
ly standing in the way of the best interests of a 
large class of our agricultural community, I dislike 
to advise disobeying such very positive and decisive 
orders as that given inthis No. At present I cannot 


consent to send queens by mail, even though it may 
be done in sealed packages or enclosed in tin boxes, 
so as to elude the vigilance of the Dept. A 
queen sent by express in a box so large that she is 
laying on the way, I think, is worth more, as a rule, 
than one that has passed the close confinement of 
| the mail bags. 














GLEANINGS IN 


OUR OWN APIARY. 


INTRODUCING QUEENS. 

-f@ULY Sth, we received a dozen tested 
queens, and, as we only had orders for 

a part of them, five were to be intro- 
duced. One of the boys asked me if I did 
not want the job of introducing them, they 
hid had so much trouble in that kind of 
work. Lassented, and took the five and let 
them out in as many hives, in perhaps less 
than ten minutes, without any caging, spray- 
ing, smoking, or anything of the kind. 
None of them were molested at all, and one 
was laying in the afternoon. Tow did I do 
it? I simply let them out just as any of you 
orany one else could have done, equally as 
well. The seeret was in choosing the hives 
to Which to introduce them. I chose full 
blood and gentle Italians, t! at had been 
queenless for a week or more. In fact they 
were all rearing queen cells. The frames 
containing the cells, of course, were taken 
out, and put all in a hive by themselves, and 
to make a surer thing of it, the brood was 
also removed, and some of the bees were put 
entirely on dry, empty combs, that they 
might feel as nearly as possible like those 
we put in the section box cages which I told 
you about last month. Of course, its being 
in the height of the honey season had some- 
thing to do with the ready reception of the 
queens. The result was, that I had the use 
of my 5 queens almost at once, and the bees 
went right off to the fields, gathering honey 
to fill their empty combs. I would advise 


ore experiments in taking away all the) 


combs, and obliging the colony to cluster on 
strange combs when they are to have a new 
queen. ‘There is certainly a very great dif- 
ference between pure Italians and hybrids, 
so far as accepting strange queens is con- 
cerned. One more point; did not feel 
that | was running any risk in letting out 
those queens, for I expected to keep such 
close watch of them, that they could not be 
harmed. We have lately had some imported 
queens caged nearly a week in trying to in- 
troduce them, and had one killed even then. 
The next lot we receive, I shall let out at 
once, as I did these. If one colony will not 
accept a queen, I will try another. 

KCONOMY IN MATURING QUEEN CELLS. 

One point I touched on, in regard to queen 
cells. You can take all the queen cells you 
have in your apiary and put them in one 


hive, if you wish. ‘Take all the combs con- | 


\aining cells, bees and all, mark the date 
When the cells will hatch on each top bar, 
vet a hive large enough—two stories or more, 


id you can take care of them with less | 
trouble than if they are ina great many, 


different hives. 
SIMPSON’S HONEY PLANT. 
In the spring I purchased about 200 plants 


of friend Simpson, and planted them on our | 


honey farm, setting them about as far apart 


us corm. Somewhat to my surprise, they are | 


how, July 8th, commencing to bloom; and, 
sure enough, every little pitcher-shaped 
‘iossom has ashining drop of nectar in it. 
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has a sort of weedy flavor, which, I presume, 
the bees will readily remove. The amount 
of honey is what astonishes me. One of 
these little flowers contains, I should say, as 
much as a hundred basswood blossoms. At 
present, 1 know of no other plant that prom- 
ises so well for cultivation for honey alone. 
A single plantin the garden, for curiosity, 
if nothing more, I think, would be well worth 
the trouble to every bee keeper. 
INTRODUCING AGAIN. 
11th.—Since the successful introduction of 
the 5 queens, it has been remarked that I 
could not do the same thing with cross hy- 
brids. I told the boys to show me the cross- 
est stock of hybrids on the grounds. I took 
an empty hive containing four combs, and 
desired them to earry the hybrid colony to a 
new stand, which was done by simply lifting 
the Simplicity hive off from the bottom 
board, and to put my hive with empty combs 
in its place. ‘Che bees were so cross while 
this was being done, that it was with diffi- 
culty I could work among them. Of course, 
they ran in and out of the hive, making a 
terrible ado, when they found their own, well 
filled combs and brood all gone, and thus I 
left them an hour. At the end of that time, 
the greater part of them were out in the air, 
and on the outside of the hive. I placed a 
laying queen on the empty combs, and, as if 
by magic, the mournful note gave place to a 
joyous hum. All parties, both in the hive 
and in the air, gathered about the queen as 
| @new swarm will gather about her on a bush. 
Was she harmed? To be sure not; I closed 
the hive, satisfied, and the next morning 
found her laying. The secret consisted in 
making them feel that they were homeless 
orphans and lost, unless they could get a 
queen, or the means of rearing one, and in a 
mood to take up with anything that offered. 
This is not all; the other part of the colony 
that was carried away was given a queen in 
the same way; and they, too, accepted her, 
and she had acomb pretty well filled with 
eggs next morning So, you see how much 
time was gained over the old fashioned 
formula of waiting 48 hours, ete. A very 
important point is to be here noted; this 
hive had been queenless about a week, and 
had, at the time, a lot of sealed queen cells, 
Which, of course, were carried to another 
hive when the queen was released ; it was 
also done during basswood bloom. How 
| Shall we get hives that have been a week 
queenless, without great loss of time? Let 
them reara lot of cells, and when the cells 
are nearly ready to take out carry them to 
some other hive, or put them in the lamp 
nursery. 
THE HONEY FARM. 
12th.—It is really fun, to see the Italians 
take a row of the Simpson Honey Plant and 
hover over every bud, to see if there is not 
/acupful of honey for them. The little flow- 
er is visited so often, however, that the hon- 
/ey has no time to collect, and if we wish to 
see one full, we shall have to protect it with 
lace, on the plan of our friend Mollie. The 
= honey plant on the grounds is the 
| Italian or Searlet Clover ; and, to my aston- 





‘his neetaris very fair honey, although it | ishment, beautiful clover heads of 2 Size, 
Chis neet vi l y, although it | ishment, beautiful clover heads of the size 
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shape, - color of ome saaenin. Lane 
already made their appearance, although the 
seed was only sown in May. This is quite 
an important matter, as ordinary clovers 
require two seasons. Lucerne is also in 
bloom, sown at the same time. These queer 
aware that seem to bridge over the space 
vetween the clover family and the pea family, 
as they stand side by side in their respective 
beds, almost make one feel solemn. A little 
further along, are some rows of vetches. 
Theseare peas undeniably ; for they have not 
only tendrils, butpodsalso. Yet, asifto help 
you not to decide too hastily, near by stands 
the Alfalfa which has sucha combination of 
the pea and clover, not only in blossoms but 
leaves also, that you are forced to think 
them all country cousins, that have been 
unconsciously brought from different nations 
of the earth, perhaps after the lapse of ages. 
back again side by side. O, Dame Nature! 

how little do we know of ways and means 
by which you have brought things around as 
they are! The bees evidently recognize the 
art they have to play in the drama, for a 
cone bumble bee was just now making him- 
self at home on a head of the scarlet clover. 

rE 600 
WE MUST HAVE THAT HONEY. 


ie honey of the fragrant, omnipresent, red 





clover fields, of course. We must have it. It | 


is immense in quantity. We might almost 
doubt whether all other sources combined furnish 
as much nectar as is locked up in plain sight, but 
quite out of our reach in the red clover. It is excel- 
lent in quality; no one who ever robbed a bumble 
bee’s nest need have any doubt of that. The long 
and the short of it is, we must have it. Old Cato 
used to end all his speeches, no matter what the 
subject of the speech was, with “Carthage must be 
destroyed.” Let’s keep on reiterating, ‘“‘We must 
have that honey,” until we get it. 
A few efforts have been made already. Some in- 
genious chap brought out a cross between the red 


clover and the white under the name of Alsike clov- | 


er. Farmers were to drop red clover and sow this; 
and all lovers of honey were to be happy. No go. 
Some fields of Alsike may continue to be sown, but 
it can never displace the old style clover. Visions 
of an improved bee, with a longer snout to reach 
that honey, have floated round the heads of some 
apiarians. You, for one, respected teacher of the 
class, have given tongue to aspirations of this sort. 
Comb was to be made gradually bigger and bigger, 


by enlarging the fdn., and the bee was to grow big | 


enough to fill the cells, &c. &e. Alas! the June No. 
shows, in your reply to the California man who has 
this idea on the brain, that you have soured on the 
scheme! The writer has no doubt that the honey 
bee could be enlarged in size—providing, of course, 
that one went at the work in the right way—but it is 
to be feared that we should need to more than double 
the length of our bee’s proboscis before we could 
reach our object in that way. Todo this, we might 
have to double the other dimensions of the bee also. 
All solids have three dimensions, and increase by 
cubes. Our clover bee would thus be 1x2x2x2, equal 
to 8, times as bulky as the common bee—a bumble 
bee outright. The weight of such bees might be ex- 
pected to break down the new tender comb while | 
being built. They would be too heavy to hang to- 
gether in festoons or masses. Thin honey would ! 


not stay in cells of such a size. So much food 
would be required that the bees would eat their own 
heads off, so to speak In short, the prospect of ge 

| ting that honey by means of an improved bee is not 
bright. Some increase in the size of the honey bee 
may, Or may not, be profitable; but any great in- 
erease would almost certainly be a loss. 

Were it desirable that sheep should feed on acorns 
and pick them from the trees, we should find it 
well nigh impossible to breed a sheep large enough 
to do such tall pasturing. If, by any chance, we 
succeeded in getting sheep tall enough to reach the 
acorns we should certainly fail financially, in the 
business of producing wool, at market rates, from « 
herd of such mastodons. The only practicable way 
would be to dwarf the oak, and so bring the acorns 
down within the reach of ordinary sheep. To get at 
the gist of the matter, without any further verbiage, 
we may reasonably hope to get that honey by modi- 
fying the red clover. Both animals and plants are 
plastic, and can be varied to almost any reasonable 
degree. We can doubtless produce a variety of the 
clover that shall retain the identity of the plant, and 
all the good farm qualities of the old familiar clover, 
and yet expose its honey in a short tubed flower. 
| The lucky A BC boy who accomplishes this must be 
| allowed to sell quite small packages of seed, for 25c. 
each, foraspell. Next, the heavy chaps .who raise 
honey by the ton must club together and establish a 
clover seed plantation. Next, the farmers within a 
mile of the apiaries must be furnished with the im- 
proved seed at bare, absolute cost, and, behold! the 
sweet task is accomplished, and we have that honey. 

Working for this object need not be expensive, or 
make very great demands upon one’s time. Almost 
any one who can have the use of a little patch of 
ground, or even space to put adozen flower-pots, 
may try for the prize. Those flighty individuals 
who usually drop things after going a little way 
with them might as well not begin, for it will be a 
work of years. [I will try and be one to do some 
practical work in this direction; let us have a hund- 
red others engaged. 

As acareful reconnoissance is no mean step to- 
wards carrying a difficult position, we proceed to 
| examine a clover head. Each tiny flower of the 
head hasatube about 42 hundreths of an inch in 
length. The length varies somewhat on different 
plants; some will be 44 hundredths or longer, some 
only 38, or even less, the extreme range being from 
30 to50. We must select plants with short tubes, 
plant their seeds, select again from the new crop, 
and so on, working shorter and shorter as fast as we 
ean. Some of us must perform the delicate opera- 
tion of filling a lot of these tubes with bright colored 
| syrup, and letting the bees take out all they can of 
it. Then, by careful measurement, we can tell how 
many hundredths of an inch a bee can draw honey: 
and thus we shall know how far off we are from our 
wished for clover. Each full sized clover head has 
from 9 to 200 separate flowers or tubes. It will 
| probably be to our interest to encourage heads with 
| few flowers, rather than those with many. It is 
likely that the tubes grow longer than they other- 
wise would by mutual crowding, just as saplings in 
the forest do; and, to make them shorter, we must 
make themthinner. Some heads are flattish, some 
round, and some elongated. Elongation favors the 
| thinning out process, and should be encouraged, 
| probably, and very long heads with 160 flowers arc 

better than flat ones with 100. A very decided differ- 
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ence in the diameter of the tubes will be found; and 
we may imagine that the large tubes will favor our 
pursuit the most. The white clover tube, with its 
calyx, is mounted on a little stalk. In the red 
clover, the calyx sits directly on the stem of the 
plant, without any footstalk. If we could tease it 
into developing a footstalk it would be all in our 
line. Different plants differ greatly as to the amount 
of honey in theirtubes. Of course, we must reject 
the empty ones. Itis possible that we shall find it 
easier to produce a plant that will fill its tubes full 


of honey, than to produce one with tubes so short | 
Last of all, we 


that a bee can reach the bottom. 
must not forget to improve a little the general qual- 
ities of the plant, in order that it may be recommend- 
ed as better than the old style of clover which we 
wish it to displace. Undue slenderness and disposi- 
tion to lodge down should be especially guarded 
against, as wellas feebleness and dwarfishness of 
growth. 

Apparently, the curious arrangement of stamens 
and pistils in the clover is to facilitate cross-fertili- 
zation, and thus give more vigor to the plant than 


could be had by fertilizing every germ from its own | 
| variation can be set up, the variations we desire 


stamens. The pollen is so locked up that it is said 


no seed can be produced at all, unless insects poke | 


into the tube. The abundant flow of choice honey is 
to induce the insects to come. The closely massed 
head, with floral bayonets pointing every way, is to 
keep insects from getting at the base of the tube, 
where they could bite through and defeat the whole 
scheme, We would do well to make a note of these 
things, and avoid, as much as we can, running a- 
thwart nature’s purposes. We need not, however, 


ably across the track of some definite natural plan; 


to take on a habit of variation. The wild strawber- 
ry and raspberry seem to have but very little varia- 
bility; but those which man has manipulated thirty 
or forty years, with the intent to get improved va- 
rieties, are quite variable. However slow to change 
clover may seem at first, we may hope to set it to 
sporting in the course of time, by subjecting it to 
special treatment and unusual conditions. Some- 
thing can, at times, be done in the way of getting on 
nature’s blind side: for example, corn is a plant of 
only moderate variability; nevertheless a great 
many varieties were produced in the ordinary 
course of reproduction and selection. By and by, it 
was discovered that the little kernels that some- 
times grow on the brush of the corn would produce 
new varieties almost as freely as apple seeds. We 
must keep a sharp look out, and take advantage of 
any such short cut as we may discover. It is not 
impossible that some of our clovers may develop an 
axillary flower or two, which will give us a lift by 
furnishing more variable seeds. We should also 
hold ourselves ready to pounce upon anything un- 
usual and queer in the clover line, even if not to 
our immediate purpose. If a habit of sporting and 


will be pretty sure to come sooner or later. 
Bodley, O. E. E. Hasty. 
- ———> 000 << 
ITALIANS AND BLACKS. 





% ' FIND under the above heading, in the July No., 
| page 256, a statement made by A. J. Fisher, that 
=" we have some as good reports in honey from 
black bees as from Italians; and he cited as proof 


| that Mr. Quinby’s best yield of extracted honey (361 
entirely despair, should our pursuit lead us unavoid- | 


longer patience and harder work will be called for, | 


that is all. 
the construction of the clover head, to circumvent 


There seems to be a definite purpose in | 
| colony 566 lbs. of extracted honey. 


the honey-bee and encourage the visits of the bum- | 


ble-bee. The utility of this plan, it is a little difficult 
to see. Probably the hive bee, in his thrifty neat- 
ness, brushes up the pollen so clean and packs it 


iuway so carefully that few grains are actually trans- | 


ported in such a way as to cause cross fertilization; 
while the bumble-bee, great, greedy, lumbering fel- 
low, kicks the pollen around carelessly, besprinkles 
his trousers with it, and dusts it off wherever he goes. 
In my observations, I have seen, at quite close range, 
the great carpenter-bee at work on clover. He 
does'nt put his proboscis into the tubes at all, but 
just punches down between the tubes. 
chance, he was searching for the little insects which 


abound in clover heads, it is plain that he gets the | 
| us was made by Italian and hybrid bees. 


sweet by perforating the tubes—boring for honey, 
in fact, 
cnough to carry on this trick to advantage, even if 
they could learn it. 

Plants differ greatly in their variability. Some, 
like the wheat plant, seem to reproduce themselves 
ilmost precisely. Others, like the apple and potato, 
are so Variable that almost every seedling is a dis- 
tinct variety, easily distinguishable from all others 
of its kind. 
in this latter, exceedingly accommodating class. On 


We sh ine > clover | 
e shall not, I imagine, Sind the clover | quickly think of going back to box hives and the 


Unless, per- | 


I suppose our domestic bees are not strong | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


the other hand, we may hope to find it more yielding | 


than wheat and rye and asparagus and caraway, and 


Ibs.) was from a black colony. Had he forgotten 


| that, at about the same time, P. H. Elwood reported 


from a colony of Italians a yield of 585 Ibs. in one 
season? We also, in 1877, obtained from an Italian 
Again, he says, 
they may do for extracted honey, but, for box hon- 
ey, the Italians are “far inferior to the blacks.’’ In 
1877, we obtained from our apiary the average yield 
of 158 Ibs. of box honey, and 309 Ibs. from one colo- 
ny. Can Mr. Fisher quote any such yield from 
blacks? 

Again; we find both by Mr. Fisher and the editor 
that black bees make a better quality and finer ap- 
pearing honey. In this, we think them both mista- 
ken. Whose honey is it that stands the highest in 
N. Y. markets? Is it not Isham’s, Clark’s, Elwood’s, 
etc., who all keep only Italian bees? 

We also find that it was honey made by black bees 
that took the Thurber gold medal. To this, I reply 


that the whole cargo of honey that was shipped by 
The little 
cherry crate which drew the gold medal and has had 
a viewing by the public for nearly two years, draw- 
ing prizes in New York, on board the ship to the old 
world, and at numerous cities in the old country, 
and is now on exhibition at the great honey show in 
London, was made by Italian bees. Ido not praise 
the Italians in view of selling queens and colonies, 
for my only business is the production of honey for 
market. I praise them for their real merit—their 
industry and perseverance in accumulating stores, 
especially in a time when but little honey is to be 
obtained. In conclusion, I would say, I would as 
brimstone pit, as to black bees. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. Y., July 11, ’79. 


Not better quality of honey, friend D., but 


« large assortment of plants of little variability. | the whitest comb honey; is not that what I 


Even these stubborn plants give rise, in the course 
of time, to a wide range of varieties. 


| 
le > 
Plants which | in appearance, because the cells are not filled 


say on page 256? even this whiteness is only 


are quite fixed in their character can often be made | full. 
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BEE BOTANY AND ENTOMOLOGY. 


THE BUMBLE BEE AND LAPHRIA THORACICA, 
Ts ROF. COOK:—I mail you to-day two insects 
ee found preying on bees. The larger was sent 
— me by a friend, who states that he finds them 
inside his hives. I pronounced it a bumble bee; 
but, as others do not agree, I send it to you. The 
smaller one I just Caught with a bee in his clutches, 
I think they may both belong to the family Asilida, 
but am not certain. EF. L. Wrieat. 

Plainfield, Mich., June 23, 1879. 

The larger insect is a bumble-bee, which, having 
been caught in the hive, was stripped of its hair by 
the bees, and left not half but fully dead. The bee 
hive is no uncommon trap for unthinking bumble- 
bees. The latter enters the hive while the apiarist 
is working with the bees, and soon finds that he has 
run into the jaws of death. 

The other insect is the Laphria thoracica of Fabri- 
cius, Which is mentioned on page 300 of the 4th edi- 
tion of my “Manual.’’ It is nearly one inch long, 
and so mimics the bumble-bee that few would dis- 
tinguish them apart. But examination, even by the 
novice in entomological science, will soon note the 
mistake, as two wings instead of four, with other 
marked differences, are revealed. 

The L. thoracica is usually black, except the back 
of the thorax. The specimen sent has a yellow 
band embracing three segments at the base of the 
abdomen. Thisis a variety, and has been mentioned 
by Osten Sacken, our greatest authority on Dipter- 
ous insects. As stated in the “Manual,” this species 
is common north. This is the first time, however, 
that we learn of its destroying bees in the northern 
States. I have long known it asa very rapacious 
insect. A. J. COOK. 

Lansing, Mich., June 24, 1879. 


Please tell me the names of 2 plants, which [I send 
you by this mail. No. Lis a vine and runs on fences 
and to the tops of small trees. No. 2 grows about 
two feet high in swamps and on the margin of shad- 
ed streams. Bees are working on both now. Ihave 
now nearly a complete list of Louisiana honey 
plants. J. D. BEDELL. 

Franklin, St. Mary Parish, La., May 11, 1879. 

Plant, No. 1, was so much injured in tran- 
sit to us, that it could not be identified. No. 
2 belongs to the order, Myricacee, and the 
species Myrica cerifera. The common name 
is candleberry myrtle, or bayberry. 


THE APATHUS. 

I send you a large bee. Examine it and forward 
to Prof. Cook. This villain entered a hive and killed 
quite a number of bees, and was finally killed by 
them. How it did it, lean’t say. They are very de- 
structive to the bees. Give his photo in GLEANINGSs, 
if you please. J. FP. MICHAEL. 

German, O., June 19, 1879. 

MR. ROOT:—I send an insect resembling a bee, 
It is black, has a sting, can bite also. What is it? 

Raceland, La. CHAS. 8. LARKIN. 


Reply by Prof. Cook to both the above. 


The insect from Larkin, Louisiana, is a species of 
Apathus (see “Manual of the Apiary,” p. 37). The 
body is black, the abdomen short, much like the 
same in the toisor-bee, mentioned on p. 36 of **Man- 
ual.” The posterior legs have no pollen baskets. 
The general appearance is that of a bumble-bee, but 
the structure of the mouth parts is quite different. 
I have never before heard of one of these in a hive, 
so itis an interesting case. Whether it sought to 
pilfer a little honey, @ la the bumble bees, or was 
stealing in to lay its eggs, and have its young cared 
for by others’ labor, 1 can not say. Let our Louis- 
iana apiarists watch to see if other than bee-larvie 
are reared in the hives. 

Strange to say, the bee from J, F. Michael, which 
is very like a common bumble-bee in form, is a re- 
lation of the one mentioned above, as shown by its 
triangular jaws, which have two teeth, and its con- 
vex posterior tibia. Very likely, they are attacked 
by the bees, and wishing to die game, kill several 
bees before they are dispatched. I do not believe 
they will do much harm; they will meet too warm a 
reception. But, should they become troublesome, ‘| 








we can easily preclude them from entering the 
hives by narrowing the entrance. A. J. COOK. 
THE MILK WEED BEE-TRAP. 

Isend you to-day a package containing a honey 
bee, moth, and tly, that have been on a milkweed 
and become disabled by something that adheres to 
the foot. J. F. Liston. 

Marengo, Ill., July 4, 1879. 

The insects sent by Mr. Liston were two bees, one 
noctuid moth, and one blue bottle fly, each of which 
had a pair of Asclepius pollen dust saddle bags on its 
feet. All of these insects are lovers of sweet, and 
so visit flowers. The pollen masses of the milkweed 
adhere to insect visitors, and are so carried from the 
parent Hower, to fructify other flowers. For figures 
of these ‘pollen masses see A BC, p. 129; or “Manual 
of the Apiary,” p. 288. [do not think that the mor- 
tality to bees, caused by these little burdens, is so 
great as to make the plants undesirable near our 
upiaries, especially, as the tlowers furnish much 
beautiful honey. We have many of these plants 
near our apiary, and | would willingly have more, 

Mr. Editor, you may well append your excellent 
figure, A BC, p. 129, so that all may see this strange 
arrangement of Nature’s to effect cross fertilization. 

A. J. COOK. 

Lansing, Mich., July 8, 1879. 





POLLEN OF THE MILKWEED, ATTACHED TO A BEE’S 
FOOT. 





OUR CARTOONS, QUEENS STRAYING 
AWAY FROM HOME, ETC, 





yf AVING just concluded quite a round of trans- 
ferring, I am of the opinion that you will not 
be able to advertise many bees for sale at a 
dollar per quart, from this part of Mich., as I find 
but about one third of the swarms strong enough to 
divide, while quite a large part have only about a 
quart of bees ina hive. I have 17 left, out of 22; two 
were sold, giving a loss of three during the winter, 
which I think is pretty good, considering my igno- 
rance. 

By the way. the May No. of GLEANINGS has come 
to hand, and Tt hada hearty laugh at the cartoon. 
I thought I recognized his model, but was not cer- 
tain; so Lexamined the back Nos. of GLEANINGS, 
and, sure enough, in No. 11, Vol. 6. page 373, there 
he stands, hat in hand, in ail his glory, with every 
thing needful, if his heart is right, to make a man 
happy. Then when I looked back into the May No., 
didn’t Llaugh though? Ithought, surely circum- 
stances alter cases; yes, and faces too. But never 
mind, Novice, we will allturnin and help you up, 
so that you need not go west. Kansas is too far, 
and not a good place for bees. 

Well now, my queens are as much demoralized as 
Novice’s, or any other man's. I don’t know where 
they are half the time. About three weeks ago, 
my Italian was missing, and I felt as if ) would have 
to start for Kansas, or—another queen, and now 
the young Italian bees are hatching out of a hive 
that stood just twelve feet from the one she was in, 
and I have two nice young queens hatched from the 
cells which I found in her hive. I have three other 
queens that have left and entered some other hive, 
while their bees remained and built cells. I lost, in 
that way, one of the Italian queens I bought of you. 

But Isat downto write for a cold blast smoker, 
and see what a lot of nonsense IT have written; but 
send along the smoker and I will try and do better 
next time, though I would like to know what the 
mischief has gotinto the queens, to act so unlady 
like. Wm. L. KING. 
Benton Harbor, Mich., May 30, 1879. 
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GLEANINGS IN 

WAX. Whether bees make honey or 
simply collect it, may be a subject of discus- 
sion, but we believe there is no question in 
regard to wax, for bees do assuredly make it. 
if you have your doubts, however, just 
wateh them closely during the height of the 
honey harvest, or what is perhaps better, 
feed a colony heavily on sugar syrup for 
about 8 days during warm weather. At the 
end of the second or third day, by looking 
closely, you Will see little pearly disks of wax, 
somewhat resembling fish scales, protruding 
from between the rings on the under side of 
the body of the bee, and, if you examine 
with a microscope, you will find these little 
wax cakes of rare beauty. Sometimes, es- 
pecially when the bees are being fed heavily 
these wax scales will fall down on the bot- 
tom board and may be seraped up in consid- 
erable quantities, seeming for some reason 
to have been unwanted. During the sea- 
sons of the natural seeretion of the wax, if 
the colony has a hive affording plenty of 
room for surplus, we believe these wax 
scales are seldom wasted. Atthe swarming 
time, there seems to be an unusual number 
of bees provided with these wax seales ; for, 
if they have remained clustered on a limb 
foronly a few minutes, bits of wax are found 
attached, as if they were going to start comb. 
When they are domiciled in their new hive, 
comes the time, if the hive pleases them, 
for them to show their astonishing skill and 
dexterity in fabricating the honey comb. 

In the attempts that hive been made to 
supply material for artificial comb, we have 
liad a view-of the wondrous skill with which 
ature supplies just what is needed for the 
safety and well being of her creatures. 
Many substances seem, at first view, to have 
all the requirements needed, but when we 
discover that the material must be sufficient- 
ly soft to be readily molded at the ordinary 
iemperature of the hive, and yet be in no 
danger of melting down during the intense 
eat of midsummer, we see that perhaps no 
other material than just the wax they secrete 
cur come any where near answering the 
purpose. Wax melts at about 145° in its 
iitural yellow state, but becomes so soft 
that it may be molded by pressure at a tem- 
perature of about 100° or less. When this 


yellow wax is exposed to the sun and mois- | 


‘ire in the shape of thin ribbons, it gradual- 
'y looses its yellow color, and becomes white. 
lis melting point is also raised by this change 
‘bout 12°, yet it is still readily worked into 
comb if given to the bees during hot wea- 


‘her, and when raised up into cells, it has a | 
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most beautiful appearance of snowy white- 
ness. This, however, is soon soiled and col- 
ored, if left in the hive, for neat as bees are 
said to be, they have a habit of running over 
the clean white combs with muddy or at 
least dirty feet. With old and dark combs 
this might be unnoticed, but ina hive fur- 
nished with combs made from bleached 
foundations, it becomes very apparent. 

Like other folks, the bees seem more care- 
ful of their best rooms, for the surplus hon- 
ey boxes are kept much cleaner than the or- 
dinary working room, or brood apartment, 
though this may not be intentional after all, 
for itis principally the young bees that have 
never been out in the fields, that work at 
eomb-building and in the boxes. On this 
account, clean, yellow wax, when used for 
foundations, will give very nearly as fine 
box honey when filled and capped over, as 
does the bleached. As the latter is consid- 
erably harder than the yellow, it is not 
worked into comb as rapidly. When the 
bees are needing room they will fre- 
quently raise a whole sheet of yellow fdn. 
into very fair comb ina single night, while 
it would require nearly double the time per- 
haps to do the same with the bleached. 

Until somebody shall discover a use for 
propolis, we shall have to consider the prod- 
ucts of the apiary but two in number, wax 
and honey. It is true, bees and queens are 
now quite marketable commodities, but as 
they are bought only for the wax and honey 
they may produce, they can hardly be con- 
sidered as legitimate apiarian products. 

The manner of getting the honey into a 
marketable shape has been very fully dis- 
cussed, and great improvement has been 
made, in this particular, within the past few 
years; but the operation of rendering the 
combs into clean, nice wax, so as to be at- 
tractive to the eye of purchasers, has been 
very little improved since the time when 
our grandmothers used to boil them in a 
large kettle, and squeeze the wax from the 
melted mass through a cloth or bag, much 
in the way lard is expressed. Our engra- 


'ving given shows the only implement of- 


fered for sale at present. It is called the 
Swiss wax extractor; and, if Iam correct, 
was introduced into our country about the 
year 1869, by Mr. A. Gray, of Reily,O. The 
following report in regard to it, furnished 
by Adam Grimm, of Jefferson, Wis., I ex- 
tract from the American Bee Journal, of 


| April, 1871. 


WAX EXTRACTOR. 
It is only a few years since we got the melex- 
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tractor, and we have by its aid succeeded in doub- 
ling and even trebling our yield of honey. And 
now, again, our brethren across the ocean have 
sent us an apparatus that is of great value to the 
bee-keeper. It is what I venture to name the wax 
extractor, an apparatus devised by Prof. Gerster, of 
Berne, in Switzerland, for the purpose of extract- 
ing wax from the combs. While all bee-keepers 
agree, that all nice, not too old, comb should be 
saved, it will also be conceded that in an apiary of 
some size and age, an amount of comb will continu- 
ally accumulate that is only good for rendering into 
wax. A bee-keeper whose main object in keeping 
bees is profit will therefore need an apparatus for 
rendering this wax, whenever he getsa supply of 
combs no longer serviceable in the hives ; and it 
becomes of great importance that the wax should 
be extracted before the moths get hold of it, store it 
with eggs, and a horde of troublesome and de- 
structive millers are bred for future annoyance. 
An apparatus should be had, too, by which all the 
wax that can possibly be got out of very old combs 
can be secured ; of a quality that will command the 
highest market price. 

Such an apparatus we get in the one exhibited at 
the Indianapolis Convention by my friend, A. Gray, 
and which was handed over to me to be tested. My 
wife, who usually has to doa large share of the 
work connected with the straining of wax, and has 
often complained, in former days, of having her 
kitchen floor, stove, kettles, and pans bedaubed 
with wax, is delighted with this newinvention. She 
can now with ease strain all the wax, without the 
aid of any other person, and without being hindered 
thereby in her other work. In cold weather, she 
says, she will not need an extra stick of wood; but 
the greatest point of superiority is the utter impos- 
sibility of the contents of the vessel boiling over, a 
feature alone important enough to assure the 
adoption of this mode of rendering wax. How oft- 
en in former days, from momentary inattention, did 
we find the boiling liquid flowing over the stove 
and down to the floor, a misadventure to which we 
are not here exposed. 

The wax extracted by this apparatus is of the 
brightest yellow color I have ever seen, even when 
it is extracted from very old dark combs. It is free 
from all resinous matter, and will doubtless bring 
the highest price in the market. I am satisfied, too, 
that the refuse is as clear of wax as we ever get it 
by any other process, if tried till it stops running. 
There is but one drawback connected with it. The 
women say they do not get through with the ex- 
tracting as speedily as when we used the cider- 
press, by means of which three men could render 
100 lbs. per day. When very old combs are to be 
rendered, not over 20 Ibs. can be extracted in one 
day. Butas the time when bees were brimstoned 
and all their combs rendered into wax is now near- 
ly over, and the chances for getting large quantities 
of wax are thus gone or going by, I cheerfully rec- 
ommend the wax extractor exhibited at the India- 
napolis Convention by Mr. Gray, as the next best 
thing to the melextractor. A. GRIMM. 

Jefferson, Wis. 


Friend Grimm has given pretty faithful- 
ly, in his article, the good and bad points of 
the machine. 

The basket, B, is made of perforated tin, | 
and it is into this that the pieces of comb, | 
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cappings, ete., are to be put, and allowed to 
drain into a pan or some convenient vessel. 
Itis true, you can put them into the ex- 
tractor, honey and all, and the spout, D, 
will deliver both wax and honey into the 





THE GERSTER WAX EXTRACTOR. 


pan or other vessel set to catch it, and when 
the wax is cold, it may be lifted from the 
honey below, in a solid cake; but the honey 
is then dark, and only fit for vinegar, or for 
feeding bees. Whereas, if drained before 
being subjected to heat, we get the very 
best and nicest liquid honey, especially, if it 
is cappings that are to be rendered; be- 
cause the honey that adheres to the eap- 
pings, is always that which has been sealed 
up. When the basket, B, is filled with 
drained cappings, or bits of comb, the 
cover of A is to be removed, and the basket 
placed inside, resting on the fixed, shallow 
pan, shown where the side is cut away. 
This pan has three pieces fixed near its in- 
side rim (only two of which are visible), to 
support the basket a little distance from the 
bottom, and the spout, D, is put into this 
shallow dish, so as to take all the wax as it 
falls from the perforated basket above. 
Now to set the machine working, we have 
only to supply steam around the basket. 
We do this, by setting it over a pan or ket- 
tle of boiling water, or what is better, a cop- 
per bottomed steam generator, often sold 
with the apparatus. The latter utensil will 
do very well to catch the drippings of the 
honey, if a cork is fitted tightly in the-tube, 
D. I would advise you to keep the cover 
on and this tube corked at all times, if you 
do not wish robber bees to learn that the 
machine is almost always a nice place for 
their depredations. If you do this, you can 
keep it in the apiary, and throw every bit of 
comb into it, as soon as found. 

If you will go back to Grimm’s descrip- 
tion, you will see that he calls the machine 
slow, and says that his wife could not well 
get out more than 20 lbs.a day. I think I 
should put it at 50 lbs. or even more, but it 
is not as rapid as the cider press he speaks 
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of. Mr. W. W. Cary, of Colerain, Mass., | 


sends us the following description of a plan 
similar to the cider press, which, I think, 


might prove of much value, if a large quan- | 


tity of wax is to be got out, as 1s often the 
ease Where many stocks are te be transfer- 
red. 

Mr. A. I, Root:—Below you will find a description 


of Cary’s wax press. I call it Cary’s, because I | 


have never seen or heard of any thing like it. The 
idea suggested itself to me, from the way in which 
I press my cider, in burlap and racks, just as in the 
wax press. , 

CARY’S WAX PRESS. 

Make a boiler of good heavy tin, 18 in. square, by 
13 in. high, inside measure. Solder stout handles on 
two of the sides, and put a spout on one of the other 
sides, about 4 inches from the top. The spout con- 
sists of a tunnel, 3 in. in diameter at the top and Lir. 
at the small end, and about 3 in. long, flattened at 
the large end so as to make it oval shaped. This is 


for running off the wax, and the mouth of it should | 
be 3or 4 in. wide by 1 high on the inside of the boil- | 


er. Now cut out a hole on one side of the boiler and 
solder on the spout, which will need a brace to hold 
itsteady. Perhaps one of your molasses gates for 
extractors would be a good thing soldered to this 
spout; we use a cork however. 

Now make 6 racks of pine strips, ‘4 inch wide, by 

thick. The slats should be planed on all sides. 
Cut them 17% in. long, and take 2 strips % thick by 
lin. wide and 17% in. long, and nail the other strips 
on crosswise, leaving ‘4 in. plump between them. 


Next, make a box 154%4x15'4, without top or bottom, | 


and make it of 44 inch boards, 3 inches wide. This 
is what cider-makers call a form or hoop, and is 
used for laying up the cheese. Now get burlap, 
such as the factories use for baling their cloth. Cut 
it into pieces, 28 or 30 in. square. Five of these is 
enough, as 5 layers will fill the boiler. Now take the 
old comb and pound it up fine, lay down a rack, put 
onthe form, spread on a burlap, and fill up with 
the comb; then double in the sides, raise all from 
the form, and place in the boiler. Fill 5 racks in 
this way, and put the 6th on top, and a board for a 
follower on top of this, with a block 6 or 8 in. square 
Which should be fastened to the follower. Perhaps 
all this will make the boiler mcre than full, but it 
willsoon settledown when it comes to a boil. A 
better way is to put the boiler on the stove with 2 
pails of water in it, before you commence. This 
saves time in heating, and the layers can be lowered 
in with hooks made of wire. 

As soon as it has boiled 15 or 20 minutes, it is ready 
to press, which I do with a small jack screw. You 
necd a small frame, of course, to press in; this can 
be made with a screw in the upper beam, if desired, 
hutthe jack screw does just as well. Now when 
your wax has boiled enough, take the boiler from 
the stove, place it under the press, and turn down 


your screw, and you will soon find the wax on top of | 
water. Proceed to draw it off by the spout. | 


t 


You will need a pailful or two of hot water to fill 


up With as the wax runs off. The wax should be all | 


rcmoved before the screw is loosened up, as it will 
stick to the racks and burlap. Skim the wax off 
with a paddle made of thin board or tin. If the 
screw is loosened once or twice, and the water al- 
lowed to soften up the pumice, it will get it out 
cleaner, 
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You need not be more than 15 or 20 minutes in 
pressing out a cheese, after it is boiled. <A press of 
the size [ have described will get out from 10 to 20 
lbs. to a pressing, of as nice wax as you ever saw. 
If you have a good stove to heat on, you need not be 


| more than an hour, or 1 hours to a pressing, which 


gives a capacity of from 75 to 150 lbs. per day, more 


| than 10 times the capacity of the steamer process; 


and again, it gets the wax out muchcleaner. Ifyou 
do not believe this, run some through the steamer, 
and then put it through a press of this kind. We 
had the bottom of a bee hive full of pumice which 
had been through the steamer, and all the wax had 
been got out that we could get out by that process; 
then we put it through the press and got out 10 lbs. 
more. I tried the steamer for 3 or 4 weeks, and be- 
came disgusted with it; it worked so slow. I got 
out more wax the first day after I made the press 
than I could in 10 days with the steamer. 

Now if you want to make a press after this pat- 
tern, you are at perfect liberty to do so, as for as I 
am concerned. The boiler and racks will not cost 
over $3.00. Wm. W. CARY. 

Colerain, Mass., 1878. 

We are much obliged to friend Cary, and 
I have no doubt that his press will bring out 
much more wax than the wax extractor 
does. The plan we have adopted is some- 
thing similar, but we do not use a press. 


OUR OWN WAY OF RENDERING WAX. 
Get an ordinary wash boiler that sinks in- 
to the fire place of the stove. Put some 
strips of wood across, to keep the bags of 
wax from resting on the bottom and burn- 
ing. These strips are to be of such length 


| that their ends rest on the ledge of the bot- 
' tom part of the boiler. A frame similar to 


that mentioned by Mr. Cary would be very 
convenient; we have been using one made 
of wire cloth, but it is hardly stiff enough. 
Now, have some bags made of coarse strain- 
er cloth, such as is known in the dairy re- 
gions as cheese cloth. These should be 
about the size of grain bags, but not as long. 
Squeeze your wax into balls in the hands, 
getting it into as small a compass as may be, 
and put it in the bags. Have bags enough 
to contain all the wax. These bags cost 
very little, as the cloth is only 8c. per yard. 
When you have as many packed into your 
boiler as you can get in, while the water is 
boiling, put on a board, with a heavy piece 
of iron on it. When the wax is all pressed 
out of the bags, the iron should be beneath 
the surface of the liquid; if it is not, add 
more water, or make the weight sink deep- 
er. The wax, of course, is found swimming 
on the surface, and may be dipped off, or, 
if much is to be worked in this way, it will 


| pay to have a spout or gate, as suggested by 
friend Cary. It is so difficult to clean the 
i bags from the gum and propolis always 
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found with old black combs, that I think I | 
should throw them away, and use new ones 
each time. The more compactly the wax is 
put into the bags, the less number of bags 
will be needed. 

Where one has cappings from the extract- 
or, they should not be put with old dark 
combs, but worked by themselves, for they 
are almost pure wax. I have seen cappings 
from new white combs produce wax so near- 
ly white that it would readily. sell for 
bleached wax. 

The wax of commerce, when it is bought 
in quantities, is composed of cakes of 
all sizes, and of all colors from nearly 
white to nearly black, the intermediate 
shades comprising almost all the colors 
of the rainbow. Where it contains much 
refuse, it can be improved by putting it 
through either of the presses described 
above, and, in fact, almost any wax can be 
made cleaner and brighter by being put 
through the extractor two or three times. 
It has been our practice, in using it for fdn., 
to select the cleanest and nicest cakes for 
the thin fdn., to be used in the honey boxes, 
and the darker for the brood fdn., for the 
latter, I think, is less liable to sag and 
stretch than the very light yellow. Wax, as 
it comes from the hives, varies greacly in 
hardness. Some specimens are so soft that 
it seems as if they could not stand the 
weight of the bees at all, when made into 
sheets of fdn., while others are so hard that 
it is difficult to roll them at ordinary temper- 
atures. If I am correct, the soft wax can 
often be worked into comb better than the 
hard. This is because it does not continue 
to soften, in the same proportion, as the 
temperature is raised. As an illustration, , 
take parafline. It is too hard to be worked 
ordinarily, but if warmed to the right de- 
gree, it makes beautiful looking fdn. If 
given to the bees during moderate spring 
weather, it is worked out into beautiful 
comb, and filled with honey; but when the 
extreme heat of midsummer comes, these 
beautiful looking combs, with their precious 
load of sweets, will soften and fall down in- 
toaheap. This fact I learned by exper- 
ience that cost me a hundred dollars or 
more. The admixture of the least particle 
of parafline is sure to give the wax a tenden- 
cy to stretch and sag, and, on this account, 
[I would not advise it; for it is a serious 
matter to send out fdn. that may endanger 
the life of a colony, by breaking down when 
heavily filled with honey. I have been told 


that, with wires stretched at frequent inter- | 


vals, say every inch through the frame, it 
ean be used without danger; and, as the 
bees work it out into combs faster than | 
ever saw them work natural wax, it may be 
practicable to use it in that way, after all, 
when mixed with a sufficient quantity of 
wax to make a sure thing of the side walls. 
After a comb has been once used for brood. 
the cocoons left give it suflicient strength 
and firmness to be ever afterward safe. 


CLEANING WAX FROM UTENSILS. 

Perhaps the readiest means is to immerse 
them in boiling water until all the wax is 
thoroughly melted off, then drain, while 
kept hot, until the wax which adheres to 
them when being lifted from the vrater is 
thoroughly melted, and can be wiped off 
with soft newspaper. Where the article 
cannot be easily immersed, benzine or a so- 
lution of sal soda will readily dissolve the 
wax, so it may be cleaned off with a cloth. 
Benzine dissolves wax almost as readily as 
water dissolves sugar. 

Caution in handling wax. I have spoken 
about order, care, and cleanliness, in hand- 
ling honey, candy, ete.; now, my friends, it 
is a much more serious thing to daub melted 
wax about the house, on the carpets and on 
your clothes, than it is to daub either honey 
or candy. You ean very easily spoil a dol- 
lar’s worth of clothing while fussing with 
0c. worth of wax, as I know by experience. 
When you commence, bear this in mind, 
and resolve that you are going to have 
things clean and neat at every step, no mat- 
ter what the cost. Newspapers are very 
cheap, and it takes but a minute to spread 
them all around the room where your wax 
may be dropped. Have every thing, at 
every stage, in such order that you would 
not be ashamed of your work, should vis- 
itors call unexpectedly. The greatest trials 
I have ever had with boys and girls, in try- 
ing to teach them neatness and order, has 
been with those in the wax room; they «wi// 
drop little bits of wax, and step on them. 
My friend, if you cannot learn to avoid step- 
ping on bees, or dropping and stepping on 
wax and honey, while you are at work, you 
would better stop right here, and give up try- 
ing to be a bee-keeper. I do not know but 
you might also give up all thoughts of ever 
trying tobe happy anywhere. You certainly 
cannot be wanted in this world, and I am 
not sure you will be wanted in heaven, il 
you go about carelessly treading on things, 
and sticking and daubing honey and_ bees- 
wax every where you go, 
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The article below from the American Bee 


Journal of Oct., 1867, covers so many impor- 
tant facts in regard to wax, that I copy it 
entire : 

WAX. 

This is an organic product of beth animal and 
vegetable origin, and occurring even as a mineral, 
though in this case also, its original source is un- 
doubtedly vegetable. The common properties of 
the substances included under this name are fusi- 


ground, and exposed to the action of the weather 
until perfectly white. It is, however, generally nec- 
essary to repeat the process so as to expose fresh 
surfaces before the wax can be completely bleach- 
ed; and care must be taken to finally remove the 


_ wax from the webs of canvas only in dry weather, 


bility at a moderate heat; burning with much flame; | 


insolubility in water, and solubility in alkaline solu- 
tions, alcohol, and ether; and in most cases a pecul- 
iar lustre, to which the name of “‘waxy’’ has been 
given. The most important of these substances is 
beeswax, which was for a long time supposed to be 
simply collected by the bees from flowers, but has 
proved by the experiments cf Huber and the Hunt- 
ers, to be secreted by them. It is obtained in the 
cakes in which it appears in commerce, by boiling 
the comb from which the honey has been drained or 
pressed out in water, with frequent stirring, that 
the wax may not burn. When completely melted, 
the wax is strained by pressing through hair bags, 
and received in a vessel of cold water, which serves 
to cool it and prevent it from sticking. This is re- 
peated two or three times, the bags increasing in 
fineness, and the wax is finally melted without wa- 
ter, and poured into moulds wider at the top than 
at the bottom, and wetted to prevent sticking. 
\fter being filled the moulds are kept in a warm 
room till the wax has solidified, as otherwise the 
cakes are apt to crack in the middle. This process 
is however tedious and somewhat wasteful, and 
various attempts have been made to find a more ex- 
peditious one, of which Mr. Bagster’s appears the 
most simple. The combs are placed in a conical 
curthen vessel filled with a mixture of one ounce of 
nitric acid to a quart of water. This is set over an 
open fire till the wax is completely melted, when it 
is removed from the fire and allowed to cool gradu- 
uly. The product becomes divided into three lay- 
crs, the upper one pure wax, the lowest chiefly im- 
purities, and the middle containing sufticient wax 
to be worth adding to the next melting. A market- 
able wax is thus obtained at a single operation, 
without straining or pressing. Beeswax obtained 
hy either of these processes is yellow; has an agree- 
uble, somewhat aromatic odor, and a slight but pe- 
ciuliar taste; is rather soft and unctious, though 
firm; has a granular fracture, but when cut shows 
the characteristic waxy lustre; does not adhere to 


the fingers, or to the teeth when chewed; is render- | 


lsoft and tenacious by a moderate heat; 
thout 142° F; and has a specific gravity of 0,960 to 
65, 
Wax is often adulterated with earth, meal, rosin, 
tc. The first two render it brittle and grayish, and 
‘nay be detected and separated by melting the wax, 
‘hen the impurities may be strained out. 


melts at | 


Rosin | 


‘nakes the fracture smooth and shining instead of | 
runular, and may be dissolved in cold alcohol, | 


while the wax remains untouched. Tallow or suet 
nders the wax softer, and gives it an unpleasant 
dor when melted. 


, article of production and export. 


Wax is bleached by causing it, when melted, to | 


‘iss through a perforated trough upon the surface 
of revolving wooden cylinders half immersed in wa- 
ter, by which it is formed into films, which are 


then placed on webs of canvas raised from the | 


as if it is done in damp weather, it retains a grayish 
tint, which much impairs its value. The films are 
finally melted and cast into thin circular cakes, 
known commercially as “virgin wax.’ When 
bleached by means of chlorine or its compounds, 
the color is destroyed, but the wax is rendered untit 
for many purposes, and especially for candles. 
Another method of bleaching is to add one pound of 
melted wax, two ounces pulverized nitrate of soda, 
and stir in by degrees a mixture of one ounce sul- 
phurie acid and nine ounces of water. When all the 
acid is added, it is allowed to partially cool, and the 
vessel is then filled up with boiling water, to remove 
the sulphate of soda and acid; it is then quite white, 
translucent in thin slices, shining, harder and less 
unctious than the yellow, without taste or smell; 
becomes soft enough to be kneaded at 85° to 95° F., 
and fuses at 150° to 155° F., though it will remain 
liquid at a somewhat lower temperature; by great 
heat it is partially volatilized and partly decompos- 
ed, the vapor burning with a clear bright flame; it 
is insoluble in water, but slightly soluble in boiling 
alcohol and ether, which deposit most of it on cool- 
ing; easily soin the essential and fixed oils; and 
“an readily be combined with rosin by fusion. It is 
very frequently adulterated with spermaceti, which 
destroyes its peculiar lustre and renders it softer 
and more fusible; it is also adulterated with stea- 
rine, which may be detected by the odor of fat or 
tallow evolved when the wax is highly heated, and 
by the crumbly texture which it imparts. 

White wax is composed of two principal sub- 
stances: myricine, which is grayish white without 
crystaline texture, fusible at 127° F., and almost in- 
soluble in boiling alcohol; and cerine or cerotic acid, 
which crystalizes when pure, in delicate needle-like 
crystals, fuses at 172° F., is much more soluble, con- 
stitutes about twenty-two per cent of the entire 
weight of the wax, and has for its formula C 54, H 
54,04. Wax also contains four or five per cent of a 
substance called ceroleine, which is soft, very solu- 
ble in cold alcohol and ether, and melts at 83° F.; 
and by dry distillation, and by the action of acids 
and alkalies on cerene and myricine, a large num- 
ber of peculiar organic compounds may be derived 
from it. A specimen of beeswax from Ceylon was 
found by Mr. Brodie to consist almost exclusively of 
myricine. 

Beeswax, though produced in almost every coun- 
try in the temperate and tropic zones, is an article 
of foreign commerce in comparatively few. The 
European supply is principally derived from the 
Baltic, the Levant, Africa, India, and the United 
States. The Portuguese province of Angola, in Af- 
rica, annually sends to Burope about 1,500,000 arro- 
bas or 47,772,000 tbs. Japan also exports much. In 
the Uuited States it has long been an important 
The census of 
1840 gives the value of the product at $628,303, which 
would be about 2,000,000 ths.; that for 1850 states the 
value of wax and honey to have been 14,853,790 Ibs., 
worth $2,736,606; and that for 1860 gives 1,357,864 Ibs. 
of wax alone. The exports in 1859-60 were 362,474 
Ibs., worth $151,803. In 1861, 238,553 Ibs. were export- 
ed from New York. In 1860 more than five-sixths of 
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the exports were to France, England and Brazil. 

Besides beeswax, two kinds of wax of animal ori- 
gin enter into commerce. The first, the insect wax 
of China, is found coating the surface of the Rhus 
succedaneum and some other trees. Itisthe product | 
of a very small white hemipterous insect (Coccus 
Sinensis), which about the beginning of June climbs 
up the plant and feeds upon it, depositing the wax | 
upon the branches as a coating which resembles 
hoar frost. ‘This is scraped off towards the end of | 
August, melted in boiling water, and strained 
through a cloth. It is white and crystalline, re- 
sembling spermaccti, but harder, more brittle, and 
more fibrous, fuses at 181° F., is but slightly soluble 
in alcohol or ether, dissolves readily in naptha, and 
has for its formula C 108, H 108,04. It does not con- 
tain cerotic acid ready formed, but by fusion with 
potash is decomposed into a mixture of it with a 
substance called cerotine (C 54, H 56,02.) The Chi- 
nese call it fe-la, and employ it for making candles 
sometimes alone, but more commonly mixed with 
softer fats and as a coating for other more easily 
fusible material, in order to prevent guttering. It 
is often colored red with alkanet root, or green with | 
verdigris. It has been introduced into England for 
the manufacture of composite candles, and is found 
to answer the same purpose of beeswax, of destroy- 
ing the crystalline structure, or “breaking the 
grain” of stearic acid. In China it is also employed 
asa medicine. The French have introduced the in- 
sect into Algeria. The price of wax at Nigpo some 
years ago was 22 to 25 cents per pound, and the an- 
nual production was estimated at 400,000 Ibs. Anoth- 
er wax of animal origin is the Andaquiss wax of 
South America, which is produced by a small insect 
called avesa. It melts at 171° F., has a specific grav- 
ity of 0,917, and according to M. Lewy contains fifty 
per cent of ceroxyline or palm wax, forty-five per 
cent of ceroxine or sugarcane wax, and five per 
cent of an oily substance. 

Of the vegetable waxes, the Japanese, the palm 
wax of New Granada, and the myrtle wax of the 
United States are the principal varieties. The first 


is as white as bleached beeswax, more brittle, less | 


ductile, and breaks with a smoother and more con- 
choidal fracture; its specific gravity is rather less; 
and its melting point is about 127° F. Its chemical 
composition is not definately known. The berries 
yielding it grow in clusters like grapes on trees 
from 15 to twenty-five feet high, and when gathered 
are roughly washed and boiled in water, when the 
wax rises to the surface, is skimmed off, and formed | 
into cakes weighing about thirty pounds. It is said 
to require protracted bleaching before it is fit for 
market. Small quantities have been shipped to Eu- 
rope for many years past, but it is only within four 
or five years that it has been exclusively employed | 
for candles, &c. The amount exported is large and 
continually increasing. In 1859 a single cargo of 
1,170,000 Ibs. arrived in England. In 1860 the price at | 
Nagasaki was $11 to $12 per pecul, or 844 to 944 cents | 
per pound. The palm wax of New Granada, (cerox- | 
yline) is obtained from the Ceroxrylon andicola. The 
scrapings from the exterior of the tree are boiled | 
by the Indians, and the wax rises to the surface. It 
is grayish white when crude, and after purification 
by digestion in alcohol is yellowish white, almost in- | 
soluble in alcohol, and fuses at 1614%° F. The tree | 
has been introduced into Algeria. Carnauba wax is 


derived from a palm growing in northern Brazil. 


It is soluble in alcohol and ether, and fuses at 182° F. | 


| The ocuba wax of Brazill is derived from kernels of 


the fruit of several species of myristica, especially 
the M. ocuba. It is yellowish white, soluble in boil- 
ing alcohol, and melts at 98° F. The Bicuhiba wax, 
also from Brazil, comes from the M. Bicuhiba, is 
yellowish white, soluble in boiling alcohol, and fusi- 
ble at 95° F. The myrtle wax, which for many years 
has been an article of commerce in the United 
States, also hnown as “candleberry wax’ and as 
“bayberry tallow,’’ occurs as an incrustation on the 
berries of the wax myrtle or bayberry. The berries 
are enclosed in bags of coarse cloth, and kept im- 
mersed in boiling water until the wax collects on 
the surface, which is then cast into moulds and sold 
without further preparation. It varies in color 
from grayish yellow to deep green, has a balsamic 
and slightly aromatic odor, a specific gravity of 1,004 
to 1,006, fuses between 117° and 120° F., and is much 
harder and more brittle than beeswax. It is com- 
posed, according to Mr. G. E. Moore, of one-fifth 
part of asubstance called palmatine, which exists 
in palm oil, Japanese wax, &c., and four-fifths of 
palmitic acid, with a small quantity of lauric acid. 
This wax appears, as a candle-making material, to 
be worthy of more attention than it has hitherto re- 
ceived. Its illuminating power is scarcely inferior 
to that of the best beeswax; it hardly costs one 
quarter as much, can be obtained more free from 
color, is easily bleached, and from its superior hard- 
ness can be cast instead of being moulded by hand 
like beeswax. The plant grows abundantly on the 
poorest soils along the coast of New England. 
Plantations of it have long existed in Europe, and 
its cultivation has lately been tried in Algeria. The 
berries of myrica quercifolia, natives of the Cape of 
Good Hope, growing on dry sandy plains along the 
coust, also yield a greenish wax, which can be 
bleached, and when made into candles gives a very 
good light. The sugar cane yields a wax called cer- 
osine, which is soluble in boiling aleohol and slight- 
so in boiling ether. The sorgum also secretes on 
the surface of the native stalks a white resinous 
powder, from which candles could be made. A 
waxy substance called suberine has likewise been 
obtained from cork. 

Several mineral substances resemble wax in phys- 
ical properties, the principal of which are ozocerite 
and hatchettine. The principal use of tae different 
kinds of wax are: 1, for the manufacture of candles, 
either from pure wax, the consumption of which is 
especially great in Roman Catholic countries, or of 
wax mixed with stearic acid, palm oil, &c., as in 
composite candles; to which purpose every variety, 
whether animal, vegetable, or mineral seems to 
have been employed in different countries; 2, as a 
vehicle for colors in certain kinds of painting, and 
as a protecting coat for them; 3, for giving a 
polish to furniture and floors, for both which pur- 
poses it is generally used in France and other parts 
of southern Europe; 4, in medicine, in which bees- 
wax is employed as an internal remedy against 
diarrhoea and dysentery, as an ingredient in almost 
all ointments, cerates and plasters, and also for fill- 
ing carious teeth; 5,as a lute or cement of much 
utility for chemical and other purposes, and also as 


an impervious coating for vessels formed of porous 


materials; 6,as a material for modelling; and 7, 


formerly for seals instead of sealing wax. 
The process given above, of bleaching by 
the use of chemicals, I have tried repeated- 
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ly. but although I procured the purest arti- | 


cles. and used the utmost care, I have never 
heen able to get wax enough whiter to make 
it any object, to say nothing of making 
white wax of it. The sun bleaching is the 


plan generally used, if Tam not mistaken, | 
but as Thave said before, we certainly do | 


not Want white wax for use in the apiary. 
The plan of cleansing wax by the use of 
acids or vinegar is well known, I believe, 
hut. asa general rule, [ think, it is more 
trouble than the plans I have given. Our 
friend Doolittle sent us some remarkably 
pretty wax, that he said was cleansed by the 
following process, which is taken from Quin- 
bys Bee- Keeping, edition of 1866, page 283: 
By adding an acid to the water in which the wax 


is melted, it may be separated much more readily. | 


{quart of vinegar toa gallon of water, or a small 
spoonful of nitric acid is sufficient. 


ADULTERATION OF WAX. 
The white wax of commerce, Iam sorry 
to say, is generally largely adulterated with 
parafline, Which very much injures it for 


making fdn., as I have before explained. | 


Within the past two years, another sub- 
stance, called ceresin, has been imported in 
large quantities, and bids fair to take the 


| cold weather. 


place of wax to a great extent for many pur- | 


It, however, like paraffine, when 
used for combs, stretches so much, as to 
inake it worse than useless. Both of these 


poses. 


and the problem is to determine when there 
is suchad mixture. My method has been 
simply to chew a piece of the suspected wax ; 
if adulterated, even slightly, with either, the 


wax Will chew like gum; whereas, if pure, it | 
will soon crumble and break to pieces in the | 


mouth, and will not make gum at all. In 
buying the ordinary eakes of wax of com- 


inerce, We are pretty safe from adulteration | 


with either of these, or at least we have been | greater among them than it was with those wintered 


up to this time (June 1879), but I am daily 
expecting to find counterfeit cakes of dirty 
Wax, all sizes and colors. 
that there is a species of fraud practiced by 
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pronounce it pure wax; for, so far as I 
know, there is no other substance known 
that will stand the heat of the hive, as will 
wax, Without bulging and stretching. 





FRIEND BOLIN WINTERS AND 
“SPRINGS” HIS BEES BY 
THIS TIVE. 


AND SOMETHING ABOUT NATURAL SWARMING, 


HOw 





ih RIEND Novice:—Still upon the field of battle, I 

2° am lying,—but, hold ! that won't do; for we 
= have no time to lie around idle on the field of 
battle, or anywhere else, just now. As that Arctic 
wave that almost overwhelmed the apiaries of so 
many of our bee-keeping friends, last winter and 
spring, passed our “bee yards’ without doing any 
very great amount of damage, both myself and as- 
sistants have our hands full, at present, in attend- 
ing to the calls of the busy workers. 

In fact, friend N., I think my two bee houses 
render Arctic waves, bee epidemics, &c., almost 
proof against harm, where the bees have all been 
properly prepared for wintering. I say almost, for 
I lost a number of stocks, such as they were, during 
the winter, and a few dwindled in the most approved 
style, after they were taken out of winter quarters; 
but the greater part of them came through in fair 
condition. 

IT sold my stock down to 183 colonies last fall. 
Some l4 or 15 0f these were made up of bees taken 
out of my queen rearing hives, on the approach of 
The most of them were weak, and 
several of them had queens that had not commenc- 
ed laying when they were put into winter quarters, 
and I do not know as they ever did. The l4 or 15 


should have been doubled up into 4or 5 swarms; 


bstanees e¢; eadilv be mixed witl -.-, | Dut, asthe queens were young, I wished to save as 
substances can readily be mixed with wax, | many of them as possible, and so concluded to let 


them take their chances. I lost 13 of the above 
weak stocks while they were in winter quarters (but 
not one good colony), and 10 colonies more through 
loss of queens, dwindling and doubling up after they 
were put on the summer stands, thus leaving me 
160 colonies with which to begin this season. 

Of the 183 colonies, I put 49 in the bee house at my 
northern apiary, 129 in that at home, and 5in double, 
sawdust packed hives, were left on the summer 
stand. One of the above five was among the 23 lost, 
so that the percentage of loss was considerably 


| indoors. 


I am sorry to say, | 


Now, friend N., to sum this wintering business all 
up: Do not you give the solution to the whole prob- 


| lem on page 162, May No. of GLEANINGS, when you 


the country people themselves, by adding | 


tallow to their cakes of beeswax, but, hap- 
pily, this is not very common. The pres- 
ence of tallow is detected, by both taste and 
sinell, and especially, by chewing, for a 
very small per cent of tallow softens the wax 
uite pereeptibly, and makes it like grafting 
wax. Where we suspect a cake of wax, I 
lave sometimes made a little of it into a 
jiece of fdn., and hung itina hive. If the 
cells made are regular, and do not stretch 


say as follows? “The chaff hives were all right 
when the others were dying off at a rapid rate, but 
within the past week, they, too, have commenced 
dying,’ &c., “‘while the house apiary seems almost 
unaffected,” &c. Now, the single hives, being cold- 
est, died first; the chaff hives, being warmer, held 
out longer; while the house apiary, being, perhaps, 
almost or quite frost proof, was also almost epidem- 
ic proof. 

Now, if there is any false reasoning in the above, 
please point it out, friend N., for, like one of old, I 
would rather be “right than be President;’’ especial- 
ly, since Isuppose the Asst. P. M. Gen. would not 


| letme keep bees at the white house, for fear they 


out so as to give the oblong appearance, I | might sting him. 
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My first natural swarm came off May 19, and all, to 
this date, have come from single hives that were 
wintered io doors. 

We shall probably hear the usual complaints about 
the loss of swarms by their going to the woods, but 
if you hear of my losing any in that way, please say 
it was my fault, or that of my assistants. Don't lay 
the blame on the innocent bees. But, says one, do 
your bees never leave for the woods? Well, Yes; I 
lost one swarm in that way four years ago, and 2 or 
3 have tried to leave since then, but did not make a 
success of it. 

In each case, however, the bees had just cause of 
complaint. Inthe first case, the bees commenced 
swarming at about half past six o'clock one Sabbeth 
morning, while the family were at breakfast, and, 
of course, all hands had to goto attend to them. 
As it was a close, sultry morning, swarm after swarm 
same out, so that it was half past ten before all were 
able to return from “pleasure to business,’’ and 
finish their breakfast. As appetites had become 
pretty sharp by that time, of course, all were anx- 
ious to return to the house, and, in the hurry, one 
very strong swarm was left unshaded; the heat in 
their hive becoming almost unbearable, they left 
for more comfortable quarters. Those also that 
tried to leave did sofor the want of shade before 
they had become tirmly established in their new 
homes, JAMES BOLIN. 

West Lodi, O., June 23, 1879. 

Ido not see but I shall have to give up, 
friend B., in trying to make you admit that 
spring dwindling is a disease, especially, as 
you continue to avoid it year after year, 
keeping a large number of colonies as you 
do. [think there is little doubt now, 
house apiaries may be made to winter beauti- 
fully, but, so far, [ have never yet found one 
who liked to work in them as well as with 
hives out doors. Shall we really be obliged 
to lug our hives in every fall, and out: again 
in the spring ? Ilow is it, friend B.? do you 
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wings, I carried her back a few feet and found sh: 
could fly almost too well; so I clipped about on 

third of one wing off. After all had had their mea! 
I put them back in the cage, and placed it on the top 


| of the frames of my nucleus, formed as mentioned. | 


| disturbed. 


that | 


never have to carry yours out in the middle | 


of the winter when there comes a 


warm spell ? 


for a fly, 


=> @0 a 
A GOOD WAY TO INTRODUCE A QUEEN. 


-N Saturday, the Mth, I received your letter 

) stating that my queen was on the way. So, 
EF to avoid hunting out my old black queen, and 
having so many frames and bees to look over to 
keep an eye on my yellow queen, 
strongest colony, took 3 frames of hatching brood 
and as many adhering bees as I could get, carried 
them to a new hive with a division board, and L had 
a strong nucleus. On Monday morning, at half past 
8 o'clock, here she came. Of course, it was a new 
wonder with the folks here-—-the idea of sending a 





I went to my) 


queen on the train, and questions were asked with- | 


out number. So L ‘lit out” for home, with my new 
prize. The first thing when Larrived home was to 
take care of aswarm that bad issued while 1 was 
gone. In about 15 minutes they were in the hive, 
with a frame of brood. I wanted to see if my queen 
was all right, and if there was plenty of water in the 
vial; so I made the room dark with the exception of 
one window, opened the cage, and let bees and all 
out. I found a little water in the vial, and the candy 
about half gone. There were 5 dead bees. The rest, 


queen included, looked rather feeble, but seemed to 
enjoy a lunch of sealed honey. 


To test my 


queen's | 


saw conclusively there was no queen in the nucleus 
for they had queen cells started, and the bees scen 
ed to be so friendly toward the inmates of the cage, 
feeding them through the wire cloth, that I thought 
I would let them out; especially, as they wanted so 
badly to get out. 

Out they came, queen and bees, and not a sing! 
fight; no, not even a quarrel; the bees fairly get- 
ting on their knees to the new queen. On Tuesday, 
she commenced laying and would not stop when | 
would take the frame out to show her to my friends; 
she would not get frightened at all, but would walk 
aus calmly over the comb, examining every cell and 
depositing eggs, as though the frames had not bec 
She now (the 27th) has & frames nearly 
full of eggs and brood. I built them up by taking 
frames of brood that was just hatching out, with ad- 
hering bees, from some other hive, always taking 
care not to get the queen. Now they are very popu- 
lous and work with a perfect “vim.’’ Did I not pro- 
ceed about the best way for » beginner? 

Pocahontas, Tenn., June 27, 7. C. M. REED. 

Your plan is an excellent one for begin- 
ners, or any body else, and you have worked 
so much like an old bee keeper, | have given 
your letter at length. <A little eaution is 
needed about taking frames of brood. bees 
and all, for building up nuclei, or weak 
stocks. The plan will work all right, usual- 
ly, during the honey season ; but, as there 
is always. danger of the queen’s being at- 

tacked, it is generally safest to shake and 
brush off all the bees. The comb of hateh- 
ing brood will be quickly cared for by the 
bees already in the nucleus. 
—> °° <— 
QUEE NS BY MAIL. 


LETTER FROM THE POST MASTER GENERAL, 


Oy IR:—For reply to your letter of June 2ith, I 
Xy would respectfully refer you to the inclosed 
copy of Section 222, of the new edition Postal 
Laws and Regulations, and state that this Depart- 
ment will make no exception thereto in order to 
favor any special interest. 

The letter of your correspondent is herewith re- 
turned. ‘ihe statement that he has the opinion of 
several postmasters that “bees’’ might be sent in 
the mails when inclosed in certain packages is some- 
what surprising, in view of the fact that this De- 
partment has used every possible means to advise 
all postmasters to the contrary. 

Iam very respectfully, 
JAMES H. MAN, 
Actg. Ist Assist, P. M. Gen’. 

Washington, D. C., July 1, 1879. 





Copy of Section 222, referred to above. 


SECTION 222.--Unmailable Matter.--Liquids, pois- 
ons, explosive and intlamable articles, fatty sub- 
stances easily liquefiable, live or dead animals (not 
stuffed) live insects and reptiles, fruits or vegetable 
matter liable to decomposition, comb honey, pastes 
or confections, guano or other substances exhaling 
a bad odor, are regarded as in themselves, either 


| from their form or nature, within the inhibitions of 


the preceding section, and under no circumstances 
must they be admitted to the mails, 
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SPEED OF CIRCULAR SAWS. 

sf DON’T believe we want to trade. I will have to 
if wait till 1 can sell some bees here or something 
— else. I presume you have used the Barnes’ 
suw, putting on a 64in. pulley in place of the small 
one. When they get them just right, it will be the 
biggest improvement they ever put on. The saw 
will be worth double what it was before. You can 
saw 2in. stuffas easily, and nearly as fast, as 1 in. 
before, and a great deal smoother. Now, how is 
that? The saw now only goes some 1200 revolutions 
per minute. Isn't this going back towards the slow 
motion saw? According to friend J. L. Lafferty, I 
should think the Gin. saw ought to go 6000 revolu- 
tions per minute, or 7000 revolutions, to make 120 to 
10 milesan hour. Don't it take too much of the 
power, for foot work, to get up so much motion? I 
sawed with the small pulley one day, when I was try- 
ing it. 12%ft per minute, of % stuff. IT have not 
tried the large pulley, in that wav; but I sawed sev- 
eral pieces, 2x444, through at three treads of my 
foot; they were some soft pieces. T believe a man 
can do2 times as much as he could before, on sawing 
2 in. stuff, at least. V. W. KEENEY. 

Shirland, Il., May 23, 1579. 

You are right, or at least partly right, 
friend K. The figures given by Mr. L. are 
right, where we have plenty of power, but 
where the power is limited, as it necessarily 
is by a foot power, a slower motion will of- 
ten give much better results. We have one 
of each kind constantly at work in our wax 
room, and the large pulley is certainly a 
great improvement for ripping thick stuff. 

BUMBLE BEES KILLING HONEY BEES. 

A few weeks ago, I noticed a great number of 
dead bees lying around one of my hives. T began to 
exumine, and found a bumble bee in the hive. I 
honestly believe he would have killed the whole 
swarm; almost half were then dead. CC. W. Pog. 

Newberg, Mich., July 1, 1879. 

| hardly think, my friend, the bumble bee 
had anything to do with the killing, unless 
they, in their zeal, made a mistake and 
killed some of their own number while they 
were trying to kill him. I often see bumble 
bees trying to enter our hives, but they seem 
to do it rather by accident, or because they 
get a smell of the honey, than because they 
live any purpose of harming the inmates. 





Very often, they are attacked and dragged | 


out dead, like the one you saw. 
REFUSE FROM A CORN SHELLER FOR WINTER PACK- 
ING. 
| packed my chaff hives this year with the casts 
of trom acorn sheller, which consisted mostly of 
‘ilks. It is very light and dry and packs well. Have 
you tried anything of the kind? Do you think it 
will work well? J.S. HARTWELL. 
Odell, ML, July 3, '79. 


ft have never tried anything of the kind, 
but have no doubt that it would answer. 


QUEEN CELLS BY MAIL. 

| have just finished hiving a large swarm of blacks, 
‘1 just as L had them nicely in the hive, the 
‘hought occurred to me, in this wise: now, if I had 
' of Novice’s section-box, queen cages, with a 
ee queen cell in it, to hang in there, how soon I 
vid have a nice swarm of Italians. You say on 
uve 210 of June GLEANINGS, you do not know but 
you could have queen cells built in these cages; 
why not find out, and send out queen cells by mail. 
| will give you 50cts. for a queen cell sent to me by 
tiatil, built in one of these cages, and capped over, 


| that section. 
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any time between now and the tenth of August, 
just to try the experiment. If Ido not hatch it in- 
toa queen no matter; if it is from your imported 
queen, and I succeed in getting it purely mated, | 
will give you one dollar. What say you? When can 
I look for a queen cell? 

The smokers I received all in good order, and 
they are as perfect a smoker as I ever saw or expect 
tosee. T sold one of them before [T got home from 
the office, and could not get it back for five dollars. 

Benton Harbor, Mich., July 7,79. Wa. L. Kina. 

The idea of queen cells by mail is not a 
new one, friend K.; but, since queens are 
so emphatically denied by mail, 1t may be 
well to reconsider it. The objections are 
that the cell will be sure to be chilled and 
spoiled, unless in the very warmest part of 
the summer; the queen, if hatehed, would 
generally stand a much greater chance of be- 
ing impurely mated where the cell was re- 
ceived, than if fertilized in the apiary where 
it was raised. We value queen cells, from 
our imported stock, at 10e each, among the 
neighboring bee keepers around us. If the 
cell were built in a section box cage, and 
sent brood and all, it might be kept warm 
enough to stand the trip; at any rate, we 
will try it, and 50 ets. will be ample for cage, 
postage, brood, and all. 

FASTENING FDN. IN THE FRAMES. 

1 would not be without the idea in my June 
No. of GLEANINGS, of the cup of melted wax and the 
slip of board sunk in the wax for fastening starters 
in the section boxes, for the price of GLEANINGS. 
Surely, Mr. Root, I have enlarged on the little cup 
of wax. Dhave along dripping pan fixed on the 
same plan for fastening fdn. in brood frames. I 


| have a larger saw kerf or cut in top bar for brood 


comb, dip the sheet of fdn. in the melted wax, the 

sume as for sections, place the edge of the sheet in 

the saw cut, and it isdone. It does suit me exactly, 

and is a sure thing. , W. H. FERGUSON. 
Bloomdale, Ohio, June 30, 1879. 


HONEY DEW FOR WINTER STORES. 


I send by this mail, a small box containing honey, 
or honey dew, gathered last fall, which I think was 
the greatest cause of the loss of bees in this vicinity. 
Before extracting the honey left by those colonies 
which were lost, | did not think the honey dew was 
any detriment to them; but, now, I have changed 
my mind, us the colonies which were affected the 
most with dysentery were those that gathered con- 
siderable of this stuff. A few colonies wintered as 
well asever. Such gathered none of the dew, and 
this is good proof against such stores. Again; bees 
never wintered better than they did in good cellars 
twelve miles south of here, the ‘previous winter. 
As far as [ have learned, there was no honey dew in 
IT have had good success wintering in 


| my cellar for three winters previous to the last, and, 
infact, [have never lost a colony in it before. It 





my bees gather such stores the coming fall, I shall 
take them out and give them something better, but 
shall leave a few to give it a farther test. 

O. H. TOWNSEND. 

Hubbardston, Mich., June 30, 1879. 

The sample of honey sent, I think, with- 
out doubt, is gathered from honey dew. It 
has a rich flavor, something resembling li- 
quorice in taste, is dark in color, and thick. 
I have had it sent in so many times, I think 
I should recognize it, at once. Now, friend 
T., I am by no means certain that bees can- 
not be wintered safely on this; in fact, we 
have had reports to this effect, but still I 
should be very glad of further facts in the 
vase. Iam inclined to think the honey good 
for warm weather, but not as good for win- 
ter, as is the case with brown muscovado 
sugars, on account of the caramel they con- 
tain. 
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WHITEWOOD OR TULIP TREE—CoRRECTIONS. | If it troubles you only during the honey 


I have just been reading GLEANINGS for July. Al- 
low me to say that some of the statements in the 
extracts from ‘“Fuller’s Forest Tree Culture’’ are 
very wrong. Lilive in the poplar (Tulip) tree region, 
and we have no other building lumber. All of our 
houses, fences, bee hives, etc., etc., are built of this 
lumber. Millions of feet of it are shipped from this 
part of the state every year. The tree blooms here 
in April and May. 

Mistake Ist.—The seed ripens in late autumn, not 
“late summer orearly autumn,’’ asstated. The seed 


season, and subsides when you are, for a 
time, engaged in other business, it would be 
pretty fair evidence; but, asI have said. 
cases that have been carefully tested in that 
way, so far as I know, have shown that the 
stings are not the cause. 


SECTION CASE STICKING TO FRAMES, QUEEN CELLS 


falls the next spring, when the buds begin to swell. 
| 


It is much sought for by squirrels. 


2nd.—The wood is greenish blue, white, and bright | 


yellow. 
blue and white is used for flooring, outside work, &c. 
The yellow, being very soft, is used for inside work, 
moulding, &c. 1t makes splendid bee hives. I have 
used 2,000 feet of it for that purpose, frames and all. 


It is classed as hard and soft poplar. The | ! ; 
| we pry them up and go toa great deal of trouble 


| every time. 
| them without any bee inside? 


I would not give it for pine, and have tried both | 


kinds. 

It shrinks 5 per cent sideways, none endways. 
Trees are usually 3 to 6 feet in diameter, 10 feet in 
diameter being not uncommon. The balance of the 
extract is about correct, when we consider the 
many different parts of the country in which the 
tree is found. W. J. WILLARD. 

Jonesboro, Ills., July 6, 1879. 

In our locality, friend W., 
does shrink endwise; and, after having 
used it for several years side by side with 
white pine, I unhesitatingly give preference 
to the pine for hives. It is true that pine 
splits much worse, and, for some things, 


able odds. Thanks for your corrections, 
notwithstanding. 
DO QUEENS LAY CONTINUOUSLY? 

I have an observatory hive in the parlor, and, yes- 
terday, saw a queen on the outside comb, laying for 
at least one half hour. She would lay 8 or 10 eggs, 
and then walk off and take a rest, apparently, of a 


| 


WITH NOTHING IN THEM, QUEEN CELLS NOT 
ALWAYS AN INDICATION OF SWARMING. 
Is there not some remedy for the trouble of section 
cases sticking to top of frames? It prevents us 
from looking for queen cells or for the queen, unless 


Do bees ever build queen cells and cup 
Will they certain! 
If not, what be- 

A, #2. 'C. 


swarm when we find queen cells? 
comes of them. 
Chillicothe, O., July 14, 1879. 


The matter in regard to the section case. 


(as well as any ye arrangement above 


| the frames, is one t 


whitewood | 


iat has troubled a great 
deal. With not more than + inch 4 a 
there will usually be little or no comb built 
between them, but some colonies seem de- 
termined to build it all up solid and _ fill it 


/with honey, no matter what the space may 


be. A closed top frame, or a similar arrange- 
ment, will do, it is true; but generally, I be- 


lieve, the remedy is considered worse than 
: - : | the disease. 

whitewood is on this account much better ; | . 
but as far as keeping its place is concerned, | 
we give the preference to pine, by consider- | 


A weak nucleus will sometimes nurse and 
eare for a cell containing nothing, but sel- 
dom a good, healthy colony or nucleus. 


| Queen cells are not a certain indication of 


| swarming, but usually, unless 


change of 


| weather or cessation of the honey yield or 


few minutes, and then commence again and lay 8 or | 


ten more. She did the same thing over and over. 
Do all queens work the same way? She is a very 
nice Italian, only laying about 2 weeks. 

Moberly, Mo., July 7, ’79. D. T. KIMMELL. 

I think all queens work much in the same 
way. If you will time a queen by the watch, 
and see how many eggs she lays ina minute, 
then figure up how many are found in a 
comb that has been used a day, or a week, 
you can estimate how much loafing time she 
has. You will find a wonderful difference 
in queens, in this respect. 


STINGS; ARE THEY THE CAUSE OF SKIN DISEASES, 


C.? 


[ have been 


afflicted with a bad skin disease, | 


breaking out in blotches with bad itching and burn- | 


ing, and making me almost a cripple. 
so much for the last 2 years. Stings have not swelled 
on me, but perhaps poisoned the blood. 
time I get stung lately, Iam worse. 

opinion about it? N. A. PRUDDEN. 


Your idea, ora similar one, has been ad- | ana spring, and each gives his opinion of the cause. 


vanced several times, friend P., and I have 
given place to the letter, that we may have 


all bad features of the bee business brought | pie ee wore imeure and waheslthy. 


out, if possible, and not be accused of hay- 
ing enticed beginners into it, by showing 
only the bright side. Although doctors 


have suggested it might be the accumulated 
poison of the stings, I think careful attention 
to the facts have shown it to be a mistake. 
A bee sting will make any such difficulty 
more acute, or aggravate it, it is true; but I 
think it is seldom, if ever, the first cause. 


The doctor | feeder 
thinks it is aggravated, if not caused, by being stung | 4 


I find every | 
What is your | 


| 


| 








something of that kind ensues, it will result 
in swarming. If they give it up, the queen 
cells are torn down just as they destroy 
drone brood. 

Last March, I put cloth feeders, % as deep as 
frames, in two hives, and fed a little extracted honey 
each day, for three weeks, when worker comb wus 
built from each bag nearly to the bottom of the hive. 
There was a little honey in each comb, but next to 
the feeders they were empty. There was some brood 
in the centre of the frames. Both were good stocks, 
and had plenty of room. Why did they build extra 
comb in March ? J. H. BEMis. 

Mt. Airy, Surry Co., N. C., June 25, ’79. 

You have given the principal objection 
to the cloth bag feeders; viz., that the bees 
will build combs under them; and they will 
not only do it in March, but even in winter, 
if they are fed regularly during a warm spell. 
The bees build the combs or under the 
feeders in preference to any other place in 
the hive, because itis so much nearer the 


SUGAR SYRUP IN PREFERENCE TO NATURAL STORES, 
ABOUT CLOSED TOP FRAMES, ETC. 

I notice in GLEANINGS that bee men in all parts of 

the country are complaining of losses last winter 


I claim the right toexpress my opinion, as I think 
last winter should teach us allalesson, To start 
the winter with, in our locality, am satisfied that 
I thought 
so in the fall; and, in Oct., 1 extracted nearly all the 
honey from 3 hives, about 4 from 2, and left 2 with 
all their honey, and fed all up with A sugar syrup. 
and packed all alike with chaff division boards and 
chaff cushions on top. The result was, in Feb., that 
the 3 were all in good condition, with plenty of brood; 
the 2 from which I extracted 4 of their stores had 


| slight attacks of dysentery; the other 2 from which 


I extracted none were just about as good as none, 
the last week in Feb., and I put them into otber 
hives, cleaned up their hives, put in some good 
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empty combs, and put the bees in on them. I then 
let them get hungry, and fed them A sugar syrup 
with alittle essence of pepermint. One of them 
has given me a large swarm that has nearly filled a 
L. hive, and the worst one has now plenty of bees 


und stores, and all the rest are doing as well as bees | 


can do in this locality. 

I think I learned something last winter that 
will be to my future benefit in bee keeping; that is, 
never use closed top bar frames. They have un- 
doubtedly proved injurious; there is more spring 
dwindling with them than with the open tops. 

Johnstown, Pa., July 11, ’79. P. GRAHAM. 





Taman A BC scholar, but instead of asking ques- 
tions, when in doubt, I have waited till, in some sub- | 
sequent GLEANINGS, I have found out, at least, what | 


was the opinion of some bee philosopher upon the 
doubtful point. But there are a few questions that 
I have, so far, failed to get sufficient light upon, and, 


us you are so friendly to beginners, | am encour- | 


aged to ask. 
GIVING ROOM TO THE YOUNG 
SWARMING. 


QUEEN AFTER 


After a strong colony has sent out a swarm, when | 


honey producing plants are abundant, will not the 
queenless colony till with honey all available space, 
so that the young queen, when matured, will be 
cramped for room to deposit her eggs? and, if so, 
will not the colony dwindle without some artificial 
help? 

Such wou'd seem to be the case, but it 
does not often happen, in reality, with the 
common bees or hybrids. When the young 
queen begins to lay, they will take the hon- 


ey out of her way, and put it in the surplus | 


boxes, if they have room, and the pollen in 
the combs will speedily be used up to feed 
the young brood. The pure Italians some- 


times almost ruin the colony, by cramping | 
the queen, and, unless empty combs or fdn. | 


is furnished them, the colony will suffer 
greatly. 

Is it not best to supply such cclonies with empty 
combs or, in case you have neither, with empty 
frames, as soon as the queen begins to lay? If sup- 
plied with empty frames before the queen lays, I 
find they will fill with drone comb. 

Yes; give them ig" + combs just as soon 
as, or a little before, t 
to lay. 
comb often, just before the queen begins lay- 
ing. 

FDN. FOR ITALIANS AFTER THE FIRST SWARM IS OUT. 

Is it not proper to supply such colonies with fdn.? 
and, if worker fdn., as soon as the new swarm leaves 
the hive? 

Yes, it will do to put in fdn., just as soon 
as the old swarm has left. 

HOW MANY WIRES ARE NEEDED IN FDN.? 


How far apart would you advise putting the wires | 


in the fdn.? 


After considerable experimenting, I pre- 
fer the wires just as. shown in July No., 


Which brings them about 2+ inches apart. | 
If only two wires were put each side of the | 
centre strip, we had, occasionally, a little 


bulging. 
SWARMING OUT WITH THE YOUNG QUEEN WHEN 
BROOD IS ALL HATCHED. 

I have found out by the loss of 2 or 3 swarms, that 
when a swarm is transferred, and the old queen lost, 
if the brood is all hatched at the time the young 
queen takes her bridal trip, the bees will swarm out 
and leave with their young queen, unless supplied 
with brood unhatched. Query: Does this rule apply 
to after swarms? If not, why? 


I have never seen trouble with swarming 
out, when there was a fair sized colony, but 
much trouble with weak nuclei. A colony, 


after being transferred, is often more or less 
upset as it were, and more apt to swarm out. 


, 1e young queen begins | 
They will build beautiful worker | 


| ny : 
| Unsealed brood and eggs are always desira- 
| ble in a hive. 
| CROWDING BEES AND STORES ON FEW COMBS FOR 
WINTER. 
I see it is recommended in GLEANINGS, to crowd 
| the bees upon as few combs as they can cover, for 
| Wintering. Query: Will those few combs supply 
| the bees that can cover them, with a sufficient 
amount of honey to winter them, after deducting 
the space necessary for brood? 
| Reese, Mich. L. D. GRAY. 
Yes; for but little brood is found, when 
your combs are crowded up for winter. 


A WORD AS TO DOLLAR QUEENS AND GRAPE SUGAR. 

I bought of you in ’77, one tested and 3, ‘dollar’ 
queens; in ‘78, I bought about 15 dollar queens. 
Your tested queen, by mistake, proved impurely 
mated. At least two-thirds of the “dollar’’ queens 
have produced pure Italians, and are as vigorous 
and prolific as the average of those I have had for 
20 years, beginning with a queen from Mr. Parson’s, 
the year he imported first, 1859, I think. The dollar 
queens of last summer were given two frames of 
brood and bees, upon arrival, and built up by feed- 
ing through the summer, syrup made of grape 
sugar, in addition to the honey they gathered from 
flowers, which could not have been much, as we have 
nothing of consequence after white clover; no buck- 
| Wheat, and very few fall flowers. I fed near 500 
Ibs. of grape sugar. One of these colonies, the lat- 
est made (as they lost the first queen, which was 


only replaced in August), lost about one half its - 


bees in the winter and has been weak this spring. 
The others wintered as well as any, and are now 
| among the best Ihave. I have given you the facts 
| about grape sugar feeding, but prefer feeding good 
sugar at 7 or 8 cts. per Ib., taking into consideration 
| the labor of making grape sugar into syrup, and its 
understood want of saccharine matter. 
Dayton, O., June 5, ’79. J. H. PIERCE. 


I cannot account for the tested queen’s pro- 
ducing hybrids, unless she began to produce 
them after she was shipped away, and I am 
not sure that this is possible. I should be 
very loth to think we made a mistake here. 
| We have now 250 colonies raising queens in 
our apiary, and there is not a black or hy- 
brid queen among the whole, unless it is 
among the untested queens. None we have 
tested have as yet proved impure. 


BEES AND HONEY IN TEXAS. 


Our honey crop for this season is about over. 
Bees have done well where they were in reach of 
plenty of mesquitte, which is the dependence here 
in dry years. lt rained Nov. 15th, 1878; again April 
| 22nd; never since, in my immediate neighborhood. 
| There have been partial rains around for three 
| weeks past. Bread corn will not be made in south- 
western Texas. There will be about a half crop of 
wheat: cotton crop is fair. I have 100 stands of 
bees (L. frame). IT bought an Italian colony from J. 
| W. Eckman, Richmond, Tex., and raised 35 queens 
and 5 swarms from the old one. Black bees through 
here averaged about one swarm from every fourth 
hive. O. R. FLOURNEY. 

Beimont, Texas, July 8, 1879. 








CALIFORNIA WHITE SAGE. 


| Tsee you think of planting some California white 
sage. I think you will have to keep it ina green 
house or hot house in winter, as it only blooms on 
the second year’s growth, the same as raspberries or 
blackberries. The tops die after the seed ripens, 
and another growth is ready for the next year, on 
the same roots. There are from three or four toa 
dozen or more stalks on one root, and it grows from 
4to6or7 feet high according to soil. It does not 
grow up high on the mountains in Los Angelos Co., 
so there is not much difference in the time of bloom 
of that growing on the highest, and that on the low- 
est grounds. Wm. Muth Rasmussen in A. B. J., 

| page 263, calls the flowers pure white; but they 

ooked to me of a pale yellow. Otherwise I agree 

| with his description. JNO. BECKLEY, 

! Cannon City, Minnesota. 
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COMPOSITION OF BROOD COMBS. 

Seeing you have had some difficulty in preventing 
your fdn. from sagging by means of introducing 
wires, and thinking of the true cornposition of honey 
comb, | drop you a line to suggest the experiment 
of introducing dry paper pulp, by mixing it with the 
melted wax before the sheets are formed. If you 
have not used it, I should like to know what would 
be the result. True comb has a substance resemb- 
ling the material of a hornet’s or wasp’s nest, work- 
ed in with the wax, which, I think, adds greatly to 
its strength. Other substances may suggest them- 
selves to youin practice. Some such process must 
be resorted to, before fdn. is a perfect success. 

W. D. Hooper, M. D. 

Fancy Farm, near Liberty, Va., June 17, ’79. 

I am well aware that brood combs often 
contain a substance of a papery nature, such 
as you suggest, and I have long been won- 
dering if we could not work in some such 
material as the bees use in capping their 
brood; the cappings to drone brood, for in- 
stance, are more like brown paper than they 
are like wax, but I have never figured out 
as yet, how we could make fdn. like it. The 
trouble is, the little chaps are too fastidious, 
to be easily suited with any such thing. I 
have worked papet of every description, in- 
to the combs; but, sooner or later, some bee 
takes a notion to investigate, and the nice, 
beautiful comb is riddled ina short time. 
While honey is coming in rapidly, they are 
very well contented with combs having a 
base of strong paper, but when the honey 
ceases, they are ready for this kind of mis- 
chief, thinking, probably, that it looks too 
nearly like the fabric the moth worm uses 
for his web. To go back to your point, 
friend II., bees often build new comb, that 
is quite largely composed of some fibrous, 
foreign matter; but, as this is all taken out 
by the melting process, our fdn. of pure wax 
always lacks this strengthening material. 
Who will help work the thing out ? 

COMB BASKET FOR EXTRACTING BROKEN PIECES. 

[am in receipt of the “comb bholder’’ by mail; the 
other “holder,” for extracting, I will keep, as I 
found use for it before it had been here 24 hours, in 
extracting from a broken down comb. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia., June 28,79. -B. C. BLACHLEY. 

So it seems that mistakes are not always 
misfortunes. One of the clerks sent the 
wrong article, and it turned out a very 
handy thing to have in the (bee) house, after 
all 

CHAFF RIGHT ON THE BEES. 

Bees here, as well as every where else, had a hard 
time of it. They are very few who have not lost 
half of their stands. I had 7, frame skeps last fall, 
and I bought 8, box skeps every one of which was 
heavier than any one of mine. This spring, I had 7, 
frame skeps in good condition, and 3 miserably weak 
box hives. As I[ had no chaff cushions or division 
boards, [ placed boards sawed to fit the hive, be- 
side the frames, and packed chaff between the 
board and the side of the hive. The mice got in the 
frame skeps and worked the chaff all through the 
combs, and I think that is the reason that they came 
through all right. I caught the mice before they 
had been in two weeks, by placing a trap in the 
skep, above the chaff. HENRY P. DEMAREST. 

Warwick, N. Y. 

I have before mentioned having the chaff 
right in among the bees, covering the bot- 
tom board, etc., and I can not help thinking 
that such an arrangement might not only do 
no harm, but give them the very best possi- 
ble protection during the extremes of winter 
Weather. A good colony of bees would be 


able to “root” the chaff out of their Way. 


when they wanted to get at fresh stores oj 
honey; would they not? You remembe) 
that was the way my first chaff hive was 
wintered. 

HOME MADE MATS, 


I send you by mail to-day a mat of my make, for 
covering bees, and would like to hear what you 
think of it. Ithink it willtake them quite a long 
time to eat itup, or even to eat through it, as there 
is nothing but wood that they can reach if laid the 
right side up. A. A. FRADENBURG. 
Port Washington, O., June 30, ’°79. 


The mat is much like ours, in appearance, 
except that the slats are about an inch wide, 
and are held together by strips of stout cloth. 
To make them, friend F. has a board made 
of the tape size, with strips of band iron 
under the strips of cloth, on which to elinch 
the tacks. Four strips of cloth are used, and 
two tacks are put in each crossing of the 
strips of cloth and wood. At present, I am 
unable to decide which is handiest, the mat 
or the sheet of enameled cloth; each have 
especial advantages over the other. The 
enameled cloth is waxed less than the wood, 
and I believe may be handled more quickly 
without killing bees. 

WINTERING WITHOUT PROTECTION, STANDS FOR 

HIVES, ETC. 

When I left off taking GLEANINGS, 2 years ago, | 
had one swarm of bees. They increased to 3 that 
summer; last summer they increased to 10.) IT win- 
tered on their summer stands without any protec- 
tion, only as they protect themselves, They are all 
alive and doing well now, and have had 4 swarms 
this spring, which are all doing well. They mostly 
alight on an apple tree. I have the hive set where | 
want it, andthen I have my wife's clothes basket 
tied to the garden rake, and going up to where they 
are, [hit the limb with the rake and hold the basket 
under to catch them. Then I carry them where I 
want them, and empty them on a sheet, and it is 
fun to see the little fellows travel for their new 
home. I saw blocks off from trees about 10 inches 
long, and set my hives onthem. I think that bas a 
tendency to keep the dampness of the ground from 
the hives. C. A. H. FISHER. 

Onawa City, Iowa, June 19, 1879. 

I am well aware that we have, every year, 
reports of successful wintering without pro- 
tection, but I was a little surprised to hear 
my neighbor Dean say, a few days ago, that 
he believed a colony would winter every 
time, if left on their summer stands, with 
the upper story on, full of section boxes. 
His farming neighbors all around him, who 
had carelessly left their bees in that way, 
had wintered them all right. As it was a 
very hard winter, upward ventilation was 
unusually necessary, and this they had with- 
out stint. A few years ago, I discovered, in 
March, a colony that had been left by mis- 
take in the same way. They were a rousing 
eolony, and the bees were right up against 
the bottoms of the broad frames, which they 
had waxed and gummed up in pretty com- 
fortable style, considering. ‘‘ You poor neg- 
lected things!” said I; and I went and got 
chaff cushions and fixed them up in the 
most approved style, even though they did 
object most vehemently. Well, they began 
to dwindle from that time forward, and 
soon played out entirely. Should I look at 


this one case alone, I might decide in favor 
| of out door wintering without protection. 









A NEW COMB HOLDER. 


CLARK’S COMB HOLDER. 

I see nothing among your comb holders which I 
think quite as convenient as the one represented 
above which Luse. It consists of two ends of a Sim- 
plicity hive with the rabbets, a bottom nailed on, 
and a piece through the centre with a hole cut for 
the hand. I can take out with it, enough frames 
with fdn., for a hive, and still have room to put on 
frames from the hive. N. C. CLARK. 

Sterling, I11., July 16, 79. 


OVER PRODUCTION OF DRONES, AND 
SECTIONS. 

Last Sunday, the 22d, one hive swarmed until I 
thought the hive had been transformed into an au- 
tomaton, and was vomiting forth bees for fun. I 
hived them, and they have thus soon (6 days) built 
comb and stored honey until it would give any Nov- 
ice the “bee fever,’ were he not armed against it. 
I'm not “armed tothe teeth’? though, for I like it, 
fever or no fever. The hive from which they issued 
had one box nearly filled, and one I put under it well 
sturted; immediately after swarming, the bees left 
both boxes, and have done nothing since. A few 
bees roam over the combs but the drones, a part of 
the time, arrange themselves in platoons on the 
combs, and take posession of the partly filled cells. 
The body of the hive is pretty well filled with bees, 
but there is an over abundance of drones. Why so 
many drones? and why don’t the bees work in the 
boxes as Other stocks do after swarming? Can not 
sections be made cheaper and answer as well, from 
heavy pasteboard pressed into shape as the butter 
dishes are which you see at nearly every grocery? 
| want your story and a half Simplicity, all complete, 
this fall. Wma. M. YOUNG. 

Nevada, O., June 28, 1879. 

Your hive that contains so many drones 
has probably an unprofitable amount of 
drone comb in it, and the presence of so 
iuany drones to eat up the honey is very 
likely the reason why they do not work in 
the boxes, like the other stocks. It is a lit- 
tle doubtful about getting sections made of 
pasteboard that the bees will not bite and 
gnaw; besides, very nice sections are now 
inade of wood, for 4¢e. each. | Pasteboard 
could not be near as substantial, and proba- 
lily little, if any cheaper. 


PASTEBOARD 


WHAT TO DO WITH BEES THAT HANG OUT AND WON'T 
SWARM. 

| have one stand of blacks, which, early in the 
scuson, appeared well thinned of bees; but, early in 
June, they raised a large brood, completely filling 
the hive, making two boxes of honey, and, at the 
sume time, hanging in large clusters outside the 
hive. About the 10th of June, they started a queen 
cell, near the glass, fashioned it for half its natural 
length, and then ceased all work uponit. Noswarm 
issued, I waited until July 12th, and then took two 
frames (Gallup) from a strong swarm of Italians, 
filled half with sealed brood and half with honey, on 
one of which was a queen cell, with larva and royal 
Jelly, brushed off all the bees and placed the frames 
in unempty hive. To this I added one frame from 
ustrong hive of blacks, filled with sealed brood and 
honey, cutting out two queen cells, and brushing off 
all bees as before. I then brushed off all bees clus- 
tering on the hive which had not swarmed, moved it 
“0 feet away, andin its stead substituted my new 
hive, filled out with empty frames. The bees brush- 


cd off soon entered the new hive, the brood hatched | 


ina few days, and blacks and Italians seemed to 
abound, The new swarm is now strong in bees, but 
the hive moved away would be called but a fair 


| Have Inot made an Italian swarm? 
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swarm. Will the queen cell thus left be accepted? 
Will my new 
made swarm be pure Italians? Will the old hive, 
still retaining its queen and having plenty of stores, 
become strong before cold weatber? One other 
query: In early June, after the first issue from the 
Italians, can I not remove all queen cells but one, 
and insert them in the frames of blacks, with their 
brood, thus retarding, or perhaps preventing, the 
blacks from swarming? Can I not move the hive of 
blacks as before, thus gradually Italianizing in that 
way? W. G. PECK. 
Arlington, Mass., July 18, 1879. 


I can answer yes to all your questions, friend 
P., except about the purity of your artificial 
colony. This, of course, depends upon what 
kind of a drone the young queen meets. 
Your plan is a very good one for making ar- 
tificial swarms, and it is substantially the 
same as the one givenin A BC, under ARTI- 
FICIAL SWARMING. 


AN IMPROVEMENT SUGGESTED ON PREVENTING 
FRAMES FROM SAGGING. 


Ha\ ing been bothered with combs breaking down, 
sagging, &c., L thought [ would try your plan which 
you describe in July No. of GLEANINGS. Well, I 
went to work and made some, but found it slow 
work, and the wires would be more or less crooked, 
and on straining the cable I would sometimes pull 
the frame out of square, and would be bothered to 
square it again; so I rested and considered. The 
result was | made some in which 1 used twine in 
place of wire—-common gray twine such as broom 
makers use, being thoroughly waxed. I found I 
could make them about twice as fast and square the 
frame easily, and it needs no brad through bottom 
bar and is sufficiently strong, as I heve proved by 
experiment. IL had one fear that perhaps the bees 
would gnaw off the twine; but after a week’s trial I 
see no symptoms of it, and I think it isa success, 

Newaygo, Mich., July 21, "79 AP. Day. 


Almost all kinds of twine, hard paper, 
ete., have been tried repeatedly, and dis- 
earded. Even if they do let it alone fora 


| short time, they are pretty sure to tear it 


out when the yield of honey ceases. 


COMBS MADE WITH A THIN PINE BOARD AS 
A BASE. 

I have succeeded perfectly, with a board 
about 4 of an inch in thickness, and the only 
difficulty now consists in getting these 
boards coated perfectly with wax on which 
to make the fdn. For once in the world, we 
have combs perfectly even, and safe from 
sagging. You can scrape off the honey if 
you like, and let the bees build on more; 
nuit the boys complain that they can not cut 
out queen cells from them. 


SPONGE FOR THE BOTTLE CAGES, AND THE PAULONIA 
TREE. 

Try a piece of sponge in the mouth of your bottle 
of water in your shipping cages. I think you will 
like it better than a string. can furnish you seed 
ot the Paulonia tree, as soon as they are ripe. If 
any of your readers know anything about it as a 
honey producing tree, it would be of interest, if 
they would impart their knowledge through GLEAN- 
INGS. T. B. PARKER. 

Goldsboro, N. C., July &, 1879. 

Nothing seems to answer as well, in the 
bottles as the cork with a groove in it. The 
sponge allows the water to evaporate faster, 
and, for a long journey, this is quite an ob- 
jection. Our Paulonia trees are making a 
nice growth, but we do not get any blossoms. 
Farther south, in the southern part of our 
| state, for instance, they are said to blossom 

profusely. 
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Notes and Queries, 


A WORD FROM BEECH CITY, 0 


§ Ay -E had a visit, the other day, from our aged 
ay friend and bee keeper, Doctor S. Wolf, of 
} Wilmot, who has to say that he now hus 
the greatest number of colonies of bees, and less 
honey than he has had during his experience of 
twenty-five years. So far as he knows, he says he 
has not one pound of section honey in his apiary, 
owing to the poor season. As for our apiary of fifty 
tive colonies, we have a more favorable report, as 
we have honey enough for the use of the family, 
and some little to sell. Our neighbor farmers tell us 
that, while mowing their clover hay, they saw the 
Italians were working on the red clover as readily 
asonthe white. The statement heretofore often 
made by others that Italians are not superior to 
the blacks, in our minds, no longer admits of argu- 
ment; 
selves. 
Beech City, ¢ 


EMMA STAMBAUGH. 
»., July 21, 1879. 

I received the two hives and smoker on Saturday 
last. [got home at five o’clock and had two large 
neutural swarms to put in them, and to-day, one 
week, they have 6 brood frames full of comb and 
honey in one, and the other is all full. IT have used 
wood frames but will never use any more, if T can 
get metal cornered ones. J. SCOTT FISHER. 

Jordan's Mills, Pa., June 27, 1879. 


COLOR FOR HONEY CRATES. 

Concerning the color of honey crates, | would re- 
spectfully remind you that the Good Father thinks 
that dark chocolate brown, mazarine blue, sky blue, 
and royal purple, are the settings for yellow. 
Brown and purple will make it (the honey) look bril- 
liant and golden (see marigolds, ripe suntlower and 
purple pansies); dark blue will make it look pale 
and delicate (see moon, stars and sky); pale blue 
will give an intermediate shade (see sun and sky). 

Hersey, Mich., July 15, °79. Mrs. E. LORING. 

AFTER SWARMS RETURNING TO THE PARENT HIVE. 

Why does a swarm come out with a young queen 
or queens, and return without alighting? The phe- 
nomenon is similar to that of a first swarm, when 
the queen is so heavy that she can not fly. Ihave 
had several such exhibitions this season. 

{I think it rare that a second swarm goes back to 
the old hive, if the young queen is with them. I 
should be inclined to think her wings imperfect in 
some way, and that she could not fly. I can not im- 
agine how you should have had several such. ] 
WHICH WLLL THE BEES CHOOSE, A FERTILE OR VIR- 

GIN QUEEN? 

If two swarms unite, one first and one second (one 
matron and one virgin queen), which queen is usu- 
ally destroyed? or is that merely accidental? 

I have had one such case, in which the laying 
queen reigned supreme. 

(The unfertile queen would be most apt to be des- 


us those who see may well know for them- | 


troyed; for bees almost invariably give the prefer- | 


ence to a laying queen.) 
DEXTRINE FOR GUMMING LABELS. 

Also, how is the gum made and put onto the U.S. 
postage stamps? Are your labels gummed with the 
same preparation? 
swered would greatly accommodate me. 


cs “REMLE.”’ 
Lebanon Springs, N. Y., July 17, 1879. 


(The gumming on our labels and postage stamps 
is dextrine. It isa most tenacious paste, for any 
purpose; almost like glue. 
pally from starch, and is nearly allied, in some res- 
pects, to grape sugar and glucose. We can furnish 
it, for 20 cts. per Ib 


HOW TO CURE DULL TIMES 

I made a trip of 10 days and transferred 40 stands 
of bees on the halves, 15 stands for $3. 50, and sold 
and delivered 3 stands at $7.50 each, and 7 hives for 
$3.00. 1 start to-morrow to the same neighborhood 
to work 25 more on shires, and expect several for 
cash. My son and I transferred 20in one day. I 
have made this winter 215 hives. T. C. STANLEY. 

Jeffersonville, Ils., Apr. 15, 1879. 


The above three questions an- 


It is obtained princi- | 
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I received the queens and smoker on the sth 
They were a great curiosity to the people ab«out 


| here. Every one at Greenwood had to take a lowok 


at them, and it was soon over the neighborhood th 

I had got some Italians from Mr. Root. I int: 

duced one all right; the other, Thad to take out «: 

the hive three times, and drop them - a rtou 

ball them. H. . BREEC! 
Greenwood, Col., July 12, 1879. 


PRUNING SHEARS FOR TAKING DOWN SWARMS. 
Small branches are often in the way, when taking 
aswarm fromatree. Even branches 1 ineh in dian 
eter can be taken off with pruning shears in les 


| time, and with less jar, than with a saw. 


ft M. H. H. Kirk 
Waterbury, Conn., Juiy 15, 1879. 


INTRODUCING QUEENS BY ROLLING IN HONEY. 


Being an amateur in the bee business, TI got my 
friend Hickok to help me introduce a queen. Afte: 
rolling her in honey, he put her in the hive and th: 
bees balled her at one e; he then took her out: and 
put her back in the cage, and while we were getting 
the frames all right in the hive, her own bees in th: 
cage balled her and stung her to death. 

Bethel, Conn., July 1, °79. PHILO GILBERT. 


[I have not been able to discover that daubing th: 
queen with honey makes any difference; if sh 
would have been received well without it, she pro! 
ably would have been with it. The worst part of 
is, that if she has to be recaged, the honey is quit: 
apt to dry on her body and kill her.] 

BURYING BEES, ETC. 

Two years ago the middle of this month, I caught 
asmall swarm of bees that was crossing my GCorn- 
field, and, although perfectly ignorant in regard to 
bees, not knowing a drone from a worker, L hurricd 
to aneighbor’s where I procured a L. hive, got th: 
bees into it, sent for GLEANINGS, and went to study- 
ing both book and bees. From that swarm, lust 
summer I got two new ones, making three in all, 
and about 70 lb. of honey besides. One of my neigh 
bors had two swarms in nail-kegs last fall, which 
were too light to winter, so he buried them in the 
ground like cabbage or potatoes, and one of them 
lived through all right. He did this under the im- 
pression, that they would not require soo much food, 
but would live more like bumble bees. What do you 
think of that? E. A. ALLBEE. 

Pleasant Prairie, la., June 9, 1879. 

[Bees have been wintered very successfully when 
buried, and I believe they consume very little hone) 
comparatively. The plan has been generally aban- 
doned, I think, because of the trouble it involves, 
and that they are very apt to be injured, if not kill- 
ed outright, by dampness and mold. Caves or cc! 
larsin dry sandy soils, are, 1 believe, just as good, 
and much more convenient ‘und tidy. ] 

BLACK BEES AROUND SODA FOU INTAINS, ETC. 

In July No. of GLEANINGS, in reply to A. J. Boge! 
about driving off bees from soda fountains, you say, 
“Such troubles only occur when the yield of honey 
has ceased.’ which may be correct in Ohio, but ‘tis 
not here. With Italians it is correct, but not with 
black bees. Here, black bees will trouble when 
Italians are laying up a little surplus. I have prol- 
ably used full as much fdn. as any person in th 
South; but without wire, or other substitute, I con 
sider it half a failure in this part of the South. 

Shreveport, La., July 18, ’7%. C. R. CARLIN. 


WHAT TO DO WITH AFTER SWARMS. 
I have just commenced bee keeping with tw 
swarms, this spring. One has swarmed four time 
the other, twice. The last swarm, after being hive 


| four days, marched into the first like a flock o! 


sheep, the hives being three feet apart. A few r 


| mained in hive No. 2, and they are now going back 


and forth. Please tell me what to do with them, 

and how to strengthen the weak swarm and oblige. 
North Adams, Mich., July 8, ’79. J.R. HALL. 
[Your hives ure too close together, but no harm is 

done so far. I think your stocks might all be fed 


| up and saved, but it will probably be safer, to unit: 


them until you have only three or four good strone 
ones. Too much depends on location, pasturag: 
etc., for me to tell you just what to do here, Se: 
FEEDING, WINTERING, ETC., in A BC.] 
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! 
DARK COLOR OF IMPORTED QUEENS, ETC. 

I have just examined the hive with the one im- 
ported queen I received of you. I stated, at first, 
that she was a black queen and I feared had been 
changed on the journey; but, although she is black, 
and in all respects inferior in looks, her bees, now 
hatching, are very large and yellow, very much un- 
like herself. My bees are doing splendidly; 1 have 
»3 swarms now. I am using Dunham’s fdn., and 
have 200 sheets built out, and not a sag or tear down 
inany one yet. Luse sheets weighing 14 of a pound 
each, the size of a L. frame. IT use Lewis & Park’s 
sections, all in one piece. E. A. MORGAN. 

Arcadia, Wis., July 15, 1879. 

INTRODUCING. 

I have been 12 days trying to introduce an Italian 
queen, and to-day, the 12th day, she took wings and 
left me,—-but returned in about 30 minutes, so I 
caught her. How long shall I continue to try? 

Anderson, Ind., July 16, "79. A. J. DAVIS. 


{{ would keep trving “all summer,” but [ think, 
friend D., I would try her in another colony, before 
I had got up to as many as 12 days. Have you tried 
taking all their combs and brood away?] 

SAVING FOREST TREES. 

Single trees have been burned in Ameries in log 
heaps, which, cut into veneers would sell for more 
nett cash, than the whole farm where it grew. When 
our forests re as well treated as those of Europe, 
few trees will be cut except by advice of a forest 
engineer. Harper's Magazine. 

{I have often thought of the way in which our 
American people are injuring our bee pasturage by 
cutting down our basswoods. If nothing can be 
done to stop it, we can certainly be raising more. I 
um just now thinking of starting a bed of seedlings. 
The seed will soon be ready to gather, and should be 
planted immediately, and covered with leaves, as in 
its native forests. ] 


PINCHERS FOR LIFTING FRAMES. 

Did you ever use a pair of pinchers for lifting out 
frames? IThavea pair formerly used by a dentist. 
They open wide enough to take in the top bar and 
hive a sharp cutting edge, 3g inch face, that | 
tukes hold perfectly. They never slip, and one hand 
can lift out and handle the frame, leaving the other 
free. It isa first rate tool. My bees now in chaff, 
and with top boxes on, are not swarming, while the 
old box hives about me are pouring out freely. 


{I think, friend P., [should consider your pinchers | 
too much machinery. I pick up a frame with one 
hand, without any trouble, grasping it by the centre 
of the top bar. Especially if it is a metal cornered 
— and does not have to be pried loose at each 

1d.] 


Is there any way to extract melted beeswax from 
woolen clothes? 

{Benzine will dissolve the wax from the clothing, 
hut it is rather a slow process. ] 


GETTING STARTERS BUILT OUT IN THE BROOD APART- 
MENT. 

Il am getting very nice comb for top boxes, by 
placing a frame of fdn. inthe brood nest, for two 
days, when it will be finely drawn out, and, when in 
hoxes, it will be filled before common fdn. will be 
touched, D. F. PARK. 

\thens, Pa., July 2, 1879. 


|Your method of getting starters has been given 
before; but, so far as my experience goes, the bees 
so to work on simple fdn. almost as quickly as on 
that which has been partly built out, and your plan 
is considerable trouble, to say the least.] 


BEES EATING RASPBERRIES, GRAPES, ETC. 


| must tell you something about the conduct of 
iy bees. During the blossoming of the white clover 
und linden, they gathered considerable honey, 
though the weather was quite dry; but this good 
time seems to be passed now. The blossoms of the 
lime tree are gone, and of the white clover, but few 
remain, which appear to furnish no more honey. 
What do you suppose bees are doing now? They 
on after my Turner raspberries, sucking them all 
ary. 


As soon as a berry is getting ripe, you can see | 


it covered with bees, and, in a short time, all its 
nice is gone, and only the skin and the seeds are | 
left. I have seen bees sucking ripe grapes, in a | 


dry season, but never raspberries; have you? They 
do not touch the black caps or the Philadelphias. 
Like true gormands, they prefer the nicest and juci- 
est. There is no difference between the blacks and 
the Italians; they are all the same pilferers. 
Highland, Ils., July 9, ’79. J. BALSIGER. 
[I have never before heard of bees eating raspber- 
ries, but I have for several years been aware, that 
they do sometimes, during dry seasons, learn to bite 


| open grapes, especially the sweet varieties, such as 


the Delaware, and when they have well learned how, 
they will often strip the vines entirely. This, how- 
ever, is only when there is little or nothing to be 
had from the tlowers. I should judge from their 
behavior that the Turner raspberry must be a de- 
sirable variety, at least, for home use.] 


1 found a swarm last winter, ina little tree. In 
June, it swarmed 3 times. On the 4th of July, I took 
mauland wedge and split open the gum, and tried 
to coax them into a new hive; but they would not 
goin. The next day, I drove them in, so I thought 
they were safe. I went to town, and when I came 
home at night, my little girl told me they had swarm- 
ed and gone off. IT looked at my hive, and saw that 
they had gone. Sol lost my day’s work on the 4th, 
wand bees too. LEHI ELLISON. 

Woodbine, Towa, July 14, 1879. 


{f think, if you had put a little brood into your 
hive, friend E., you would have held your bees, and 
not wasted your 4th of July.) 


CARRYING OUT IMMATURE BEES, ETC. 

My bees were swarmed on the tenth day of last 
month, and have worked ever since until yesterday 
and to-day. Now they don’t seem to do anything, 
but carry out young bees dead and living, in various 
stages. Please tell me if anything is wrong? 

Massillon, O., July 12, 79. THos. H. CURRIE. 

{I think there is nothing wrong, friend C. The 
honey season has probably closed, and that is why 
they are doing nothing. If they are black bees, very 
likely it is brood injured by the moth, which they 
are carrying out. In this case, there would not be a 
great quantity. If suffering from starvation, which 
I presume is not the case, a great deal of brood 
might be brought out. Drone brood is almost al- 
ways brought out when the honey crop fails; for, 
having given up swarming for the season, they seem 
to know it would be a useless bill of expense to feed 
drones any longer. ] 


DEPOSITORY OF 


Blasted Lopes. 


Or Letters from Those Who Have Made 
* Bee Culture a Failure. 


: i LHEN Tsent for my hives, I thought we were 

WY going to have a good honey year; but bees 
J have done no good here-—have not made 

enough honey to keep up brood rearing. Bees have 
not swarmed here much this season; have not had 
more than 18 swarms. It has been too dry and cold. 
White clover was not noticed. Buckwheat is com- 
ing, and if it has no sweet, what will we do ? 

The smokers that you sent went like buckwheat 
cakes and maple molasses. , 

I thought | would give youa sight of my sugar 
grove apiary, but don’t know whether L will or not; 
if things don’t change, I will have to buy sugar and 
feed. T have lots of bees, and some have not a drop 
of honey. I took some last year’s honey, in ome Tb. 
boxes, to Sullivan; they thought it was the finest 
honey they ever saw, and came in like bees after it. 

I have no use for upper stories this season. 
could have sold all of my hives, if 1 would. Some 
sav that they won't feed; the bees may starve. 
After aman gets anything, save it: if it don’t pay 
this year, it will next. BYRON RIGGs. 

Fairbanks, Ind., July 8, 1879. 


I know the above is not a very good 
letter’ for this department, but I must have 
something, and all the A BC class seem so 
hopeful, it is hard making a choice. 
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Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, 
unmovable, always abounding inthe work of the 
Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labor is not 
in vain in the Lord.—1 Cor. xv. 58. 

rr G0 Gm 

1 PRESUME, with most of you, the yield from bass- 
wood has failed, and that your bees are touchy and 
cross; be sure you are not following their example 
in this respect. Remember the little text above. 

ee GO - 

I HAVE been to the expense of fitting a table to 
the top of the grindstone figured last month, and 
tried a saw onit. It fails only for want of a balance 
wheel, and this cannot be added so as to be put out 
of the way, without considerable more machinery. 

THE HONEY FARM THE 28TH OF JULY. 

THE bees are now working briskly on the Simpson 
honey plant, borage, and mignonnette. The borage 
affords the most bloom, and the bees are busy on it 
from daylight until dark. The mignonnette is just 
beginning to send out a perfume for quite a distance, 
when the breeze is blowing upon it. The sunflowers 
are just opening, and make a very pretty sight. 
The silver hull buckwheat is doing finely, and its 
first blossoms will be outinaweek. Even though 
these crops are all doing nicely, it must be remem- 
bered that 15 or 18 acres go but a little way in sup- 
plying or keeping busy 250 colonies. 

———— i 

THE principal part of our queen rearers have now 
adopted the candy cage and bottle (or some modifi- 
cation of it), which I described and figured two years 
ago. Friend Blood has sent us one of a larger size, 
containing two bottles, and says he has never lost a 
queen in them, even when sent to Cal. and Texas. 
He prefers the sugar and water to honey as food. I 
agree with him, but I want a piece of comb added, 
and bees enough so that the queen may hg laying on 
the way. Where we have a great many section 
boxes with a little honey in each, perhaps this, with 
the rubber bands and wirecloth caps, will be the 
cheapest and simplest package we can devise. The 
honey should be at least partially capped, for long 
distances. 





INTRODUCING QUEENS. 


Mn subject may appear to be worn thread 
| bare; but, unless we talk about these things, 
) we will not be able to learn the best way to do 
them. I have introduced, this season, over 125 
queens. I have adopted various plans, and have be- 
come thoroughly convinced that caging is not at 
all times the safest or most expedient way. In this, 
as in other things, I have been compelled to change 
my mind. 

I commenced this season, by having my queens 
fertilized in nucleus swarms; and, when laying, I 
caged and introduced them to the swarms where I 
wanted them. I removed the old queen, sometimes, 
the day before, but more frequently at the same 
time, and saw no difference in this respect in the 


new queen’s being received. Not having provided 
cells to supply my nuclei immediately, 1 economize 
the strength of my little swarms by placing the old 
laying queens in them, instead of the young Italians 
removed. Not being very particular about the loss 
of these old black and hybrid queens, 1 threw them 
in, in the most reckless manner, at the time of tak- 
ing out the young laying queens, shaking the bees 
off all the combs into the bottom of the hive with 
the queen, as I set them back, making the utmost 
consternation in the household, and, in this con- 
fusion, I shut up the hive and left them to get bet- 
ter acquainted. 

I don’t think I lost a single queen out of 20 or 30 
introduced in this way; while of those of which | 
was so careful, caging them for 24 hours, determin- 
ing, if possible, not to lose one, quite a number were 
lost. I will say here, that my nucleus swarms had 
been strengthened from time to time from other 
swarms, until many of them required a full set of 
hive frames, and were quite fair swarms. The suc- 
cess of this plan, then, was not altogether on ac- 
count of swarms being light. Finding this to suc- 
ceed so well with my old black and hybrid queens, | 
resorted to the same plan of introducing my young 
Italians, with equally good success. The results to 
the nuclei were, before I had occasion to use them 
again for young queens, the combs were well filled 
with eggs and brood, and they are now heavy 
swarms. 

HOW I INTRODUCED AN IMPORTED QUEEN. 

When we get an imported queen, I suppose we all 
feel a little uneasy about her until we find her filling 
up the combs with eggs. At least, this is my expe- 
rience. Having already learned that a day or two in 
time wasted did not necessarily secure the safety of 
the queen, I decided to spend no unnecessary time 
in introducing her royal highness, through prison 
grates, to her future subjects. Accordingly I went 
to the swarm to which I wished to introduce her, 
which had been queenless for some time, and took 
out a card of brood and bees. This was just at night. 
I carried it into the bee house, and placed it in 
the window, away entirely from other bees, and lib- 
erated the queen quietly in the midst of a group of 
young bees. I watched her closely for 15 or 20 min- 
utes until it was evident, from the regard shown 
her, that she was fast making friends on this side of 
the water. I then took the card of brood to the hive, 
placed it in, at one side, separating it from the rest 
of the swarm by a division board. I raised the 
frame half an hour after, peeped carefully in, and 
saw her in the midst of a circle of devoted friends. 
Next morning, I again called on my foreign lady. 
By that time, they seemed to understand each other 
quite well. In two days after, I took out the divis- 
ion board and all has gone well since. 

My nuclei have been supplied mostly from the 
lamp nursery, with young queens introduced as soon 
as hatched, either at the entrance, or by dropping 
them at the top of the frames. This plan has been 
mostly successful, but not entirely so, as a few have 
been rejected. It may be, however, on account o! 
some deformity or imperfection, as they have to 
pass the closest examination. I think the better 
way is to lift out a frame, and place them carefully 
in the midst of the bees. 

H. R. BOARDMAN, (Bee Master.) 

Ea. Townsend, O., July 19, 1879. 

The above ‘agrees substantially with my 
experiments, a8 you will see on page 301, 
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The contents of this leaf and the one following are 
not directly connected with the subject of bee-culture. 
On this account, I make no charge for them, and, if you 
choose, you can cut them out without reading. 





Our Homes. 


Blessed is the man that endureth temptation: for 
when he is tried, he shall receive the crown of life, 


which the Lord hath promised to them that love | 


him.Jas. i. 12. 


‘i ‘UGH has been said of 
yi change wrought in individuals, by 
et Let . . ri 

~ conversion,—of the sudden change in 
life from bad to good, of the giving up of 
old and bad habits and the forming of new 
and better ones, and of the changing at once 
and for good, from a life of selfishness and 
shame, to one of earnest and faithful effort 
for the good of others. The reforms of this 
kind in connection with Moody's work, and, 
a little later, with that of Francis Murphy, 
fairly stirred our nation to its very centres. 
It was not only sceptics that inquired if all 


these thousands of people would hold out, but | 


many Christian people queried very anxious- 


ly, whether it could really be that people were | 


hecoming better at such a wholesale rate as 
this. It was not in Pittsburgh alone, but 
the Murphy movement spread all over our 
land, and brightened and made joyous thous- 
ands of homes. Did this work really stand ? 


| presume almost every one of you have | 


heard the doubting ones laugh heartlessly, 
as they mention how A, B, and C had gone 


hack to their old habits, even after all the | 


talking they had done; and I have been 
told, although it may not be wholly true, 
that even in Pittsburgh, where such a migh- 
ty work was done, there is now hardly a trace 
of it left, and that more liquor is sold than 
ever before. While I cannot for a minute 


coneede that no good was done, and that the | 


movement was not productive of good, and 
great good, too, on the whole, Iam well a- 
ware of the damage done to many a weak 
brother, by seeing those go back on whom 
lie relied with the utmost confidence. In 
fact, if Tam not careful, I myself am in 
great danger of losing faith in the cause of 
religion when I look at those who have made 
such earnest and, apparently, honest efforts, 
but who are slowly dropping back into their 
old Ways, as the years pass by. 
half of these poor brothers I would speak 
to-day. 

You have probably seen those who have 
by conversion had their appetite for drink 


removed as if by a miracle; and, veer ee? | 


youn have heard such individuals tal The 
people of the world are very loth to believe 
this, and they often say, ‘* Well, let us see 
if they live it out.” 


little use to claim that God does so help 
those who come to him, and it is nothing 
strange, if the all important faith in God 
that is needed in all reformatory work, 
should be lacking. While I firmly believe 
that God does so take away temptation in 
answer to prayer, I am quite sure there has 
been a great perversion of this matter. 


late, of the | 


It isin be- | 


ve. Now, my friends, if 
such Christians do not live it out, it is very | 
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Quite a number of the young men with 
/ whom I have been intimate, have taken up 
the idea, and have claimed that the appetite 
for drink was gone, and that they knew they 
should never want it again, atall. All these, 
so far as I know have ‘‘gone back,” to use a 
common expression. In one sense, it may 
do to say we know we shall never go back to 
our old life, but it should be said trusting in 
God to keep us, and not trusting in our weak 
selves. This point I can in no way illustrate 
so well, as by speaking of some of my own 
trials and conflicts. 

I am aware that it will be ah easy matter 
for those so disposed to put a wrong con- 
struction on what I am about to say, and I 
am aware that I am treading on delicate 
ground, in some respects. I would therefore 
ask you to take what I say in the spirit in 
' which it is spoken, simply and honestly ; if 
you pervert it, and imagine something I do 
not say, the responsibility rests on you, and 
not on myself. 

I have before remarked that, from child- 
hood, I have had a natural fondness for the 
other sex. There has seemed to be some- 
thing in woman’s nature, that appeals to me; 
and, all my life, in many things, I have felt 
more at home, as it were, in the company of 
my mother and sisters than with my father 
and brothers. In business matters, the girls 
in my employ seem to catch the spirit of my 
work, with more readiness than do the boys; 
the neatness and order which I have found, 
by experience, to be so necessary to carry 
out my plans, they fall in with more readily, 
and in regard to such habits as tobacco, in- 
temperance, late hours, and fast ways, I 
have sometimes thought I was womanish in 
my views in these matters, compared with 
the rest of my sex. Of course, then, this 
same trait would make me patient and kind 
| to the girls and women who so cheerfully 
take up any kind of work I may choose to 
set them at. It should make me so, to be 
consistent, but God only knows how earnest- 
ly I have prayed that I might remember 
they are women, and, therefore, in many 
things, they cannot be expected to know all 
-about business that a man would know, and 

that I might have a broad charity for them 

accordingly. 

I have told you how, during all my life, 
before I became a converted man, I seemed 

| to lack, towards the other sex, that kind of 
honesty which I had in money matters. 
That you may get my idea exactly, no more 
/and no less, I will mention a little incident. 
I was once traveling on a stage line, through 
a new country. We had a long day’s ride 
through the woods, and, as a matter of 
course, I got pretty well acquainted with my 
half dozen fellow travelers. Suppose one of 
my companions had carelessly left his pock- 
et book on the seat beside me; would there 
have been any temptation to take it? To be 
sure not, for money I had not honestly 
earned, I could not have enjoyed. Had 
there been a million of doliars hid in the 
woods near by where we were passing, and 
had it been known only to myself, I do not 
| believe it would have tempted me seriously. 
| Is this anythiag to boast of? No; and no 
| credit is das me for it. It was, or is, a vir- 
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tue I possessed naturally, toa certain extent, | 


and had never cost me any struggles or de- 
privations. By my side, sata young widow; 
L was a good moral man, a very good moral 
man; in faet, | often took great pride in 
telling how I treated every body as I would 
be done by. How about the widow? I will 
tell you. As soon as I gathered from her 
conversation that she was a widow, and 
alone, I scrupulously concealed the fact that 
I was a married man, but devoted the whole 
beautiful autumn day to making myself 
agreeable to her. As the roads were bad, I 
got out and gathered flowers and winter- 
greens for her, brought her water when she 
was thirsty, and, by the time we reached our 
destination, if she did not feel that I 
esteemed her above all women, it was not 
because L had not tried to make her feel so. 
Had it been my wife, instead of an utter 
stranger, what would have been my behav- 
ior? [thank thee, O my Savior, I thank thee 
that those days are passed and gone; that 
that old, wicked self has been made over by 
thy love. I thank thee, too, dear Jesus, that 
I can feel a thrill of joy now, when IT think 
that no other woman on earth could 
give me the pleasure during such a trip, as 
the dear wife thou gavest me. 

I have told you of the change in my life,— 
how I was cleansed from this weakness, al- 
most as by a miracle, and was changed, as it 
were, inan hour. There is, however, one 
part I did not tell, or, at least, but imperfect- 
ly. As years passed on after my conversion, 
I was somewhat startled to feel that God’s 
purpose seemed to be, after [ had grown 


now | 


strong and firmly rooted in my faith in him, | 


to try me again with temptation. Please, 
dear reader, do not, at this point, form any 
hasty conclusions of your own, or accuse me 
of inconsistency, but take just what I say, 
and no more. My especial weakness, in 
years past, seemed to be new faces; not al- 
Ways new ones exactly, but faces I had not 


heretofore noticed, or perhaps those L had | 


not happened to get acquainted with. It 
was just about 4 years after my conversion, 


when I began to be aware that old tempta- | 


tions were getting a foothold; that is hardly 
the word either, for they got no foothold, 
unless it was in my thoughts, for I can 
scarcely remember an action that could well 
be called a wrong one. Perhaps, in passing 
along the street, my eye would unconsciously 


-and look back. 


my head the other way, or took another 
street. If my thoughts turned that way. 
and I could not master them otherwise, | 
left my work and went off. Here a queer 
feature presented itself. I knew death and 
ruin were before me. I knew, if I gave way 
to this temptation, I should lose my love for 
the Bible and the prayer meetings; and, in 
fact, I had begun even already to feel the 
Bible a restraint. How quickly yielding in 
the very least to temptation weakens our 
faith in God, and deadens his love in our 
hearts. In spite of all this, and knowing all 
this, a strong disposition grew up to trifle 
with what, in one phase, seemed a new phe- 
nomenon. I knew it was Satan, and I clear- 
ly saw the cloven hoof which he was attemp- 
ting to hide; but an almost ungovernable 
curiosity came up, to watch him, and see 
how he worked such things. You know 
What a passion I have for exploring new 
fields; I presume my curiosity, too, is rather 
more than average. Well, after passing 
this individual, say on the other side of the 
street, and keeping my thoughts and eyes in 
some other direction, as well as I could, un- 
til I almost began to feel a thrill of victory, 
by some strange perversion, I would turn 
What inconsistency! How 
could I kneel in prayer, and ask God to help 
me, after conduct like this? I fought and 
prayed the harder, but Satan worked harder, 
too. That great wall that God Almighty 
had raised up was beginning to shake. Sa- 
tan was beginning to scream in my ears that 
even God and the Bible could not save me. 
To wind up with, he, too, massed all his 
powers for a grand finale. In turning a 
corner suddenly, I came full upon the person 
I had sought to avoid, and received a pleas- 
ant good natured smile, as a matter of 
course. Whata simple trifling matter! A 
common place everyday occurrence. What 
do you suppose Satan made of it? In that 


| smile, occupying scarcely a second, he had 


managed to weave in, as it seemed to me, 
more beauty and loveliness than the world 
contained outside, and that face seemed so 
much the centre of the universe that it 


, seemed as if it were no more than justice 


eateh a new face, one a little different from | 


any I had ever seen before, and afterwards, 
at my work, this face would suddenly rise 
up before me; before I knew it, when among 
people, I would be looking for that face 
again. If, by accident, I got acquainted 


with the owner, by and by, I would begin to | 


look for that new acquaintance. I 
science began to hold up a warning; for I 


Here con- | 


knew it wasin just that way that I had | 


started wrong in years before. Alone, by 
myself, I knelt in prayer, and asked God to 
keep me from such a fate as going back to 
anything remotely approaching the old life. 
I was startled by seeing the face before me 
even while I knelt in prayer. 


God to root out this new phase of temptation, 
if it took all my time and all my strength to 
When I passed that person, I turned 


do it. 


I promised | 


that I should bow down and worship it, for- 
getting God and every thing else. 

“Why, you poor, miserable fool, you had 
gone crazy,” I can imagine some of my 
friends saying. I agree with you, my 
friends, I had gone crazy for about a second, 
and I was in danger of going crazy for the 
rest of my life. While I am writing, the fol- 
lowing verses occur to me: 

And the devil said unto him, All this power will I 
give thee, and the glory of them: for that is deliv- 
ered unto me; and to whomsoever I will, I give it. 

If thou therefore wilt worship me, all shall be 
thine.—Luke iv. 6, 7. 

Now read the reply that Jesus made: 

And Jesus answered and said unto him, Get thee 
behind me, Satan: for it is written, Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou 
serve.—Luke iv. 8. 

And the first commandment: 

I am the Lord thy God, which have brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bond- 
age. 

Thou shalt have no other gods before me. 

Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, 
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rany likeness of any thing that is incheaven above, 
op that is in the water under the earth: 

rhou shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor 
copye them: for I the Lord thy God am a jealous 
God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
ehiidren unto the third and fourth generation of them 
that hate me: 

\nd shewing merey unto thousands of them that 
ve me, and keep my commandments. Ex. xx, 2, 6. 

| went off where I conld be alone, and, on 
bended knees, asked God to help me, and 
also almost demanded of him why I had 
been thus allowed to fall into Satan’s toils. 
| was frightened, but felt, at once, that I 
was not deserted, and that this trial had 
been allowed that IT might not become proud, 
and think I did not need to go to him in 
prayer, With any very special earnestness. I 
felt then, too, that IT needed some safe ad- 
yiser, some one to Whom I could talk. Is it 
not strange, that very often the only condi- 
tion, almost, under which we may be saved, 
is by going to some one else? To whom do 
you suppose I felt impressed to go? Why, 
iny Wife, of course. Why had [ not done so 
before? Well, IT was ashamed to do so, as 
well LT might be, and, besides, by some queer 
inconsisteney, I did not want her to know 
anything about it. I knelt by her side that 
night, and told her of all these temptations. 
It seemed to meas if T wanted to get away 
down into the cellar when I confessed to 
any such foolishness, or away down under 
the cellar, if there were any such place. 
After putting it out loud, in words, the ut- 
ter ridiculousness of the whole idea began 
to show out. Of course, Satan fled, and I 
was safe. On meeting the person afterward, 
lL could but wonder that my ordinary good 
sense had ever so utterly deserted me for so 
many days, or weeks. Now Satan 
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Was | 


hanging around still, for it was not long be- | 


fore another face was presented to me. Tsay 
presented, for it was all Satan’s work, and 
his alone. Lam happy to say, that the other 
sex, through all my life, have invariably 
treated me as they would treat a gentleman, 
and a Christian, and [T know that more than 
one of my good friends will not only be 
pained, but will feel loth to believe my own 
stulements. When this next temptation 
presented itself, I went to my wife at once. 
Satan tried still another, but without giving 
lili a moment’s respite, I took it tomy wife, 
and tomy God. I seemed to have no agen- 
ey in this matter, and was as much sur- 
prised almost as my wife; for his attacks 
secmed, for all the world, like a lot of robber 
bees that have come unexpectedly into the 
aplary, first trying one hive and then the 
other, and only desisting when they found 
\heinselves baftled and beaten at every turn. 
lis conflict lasted perhaps two months, or 


nore; and, during the whole time, I felt | 


thal it was drawing me nearer to my Savior, 
diy by day. I began to realize in truth, 
it it was to be thankful for trials. 

Nol know then there were any promises in 
‘Bible such as I have given in my open- 

¢ text, to those who endure and hold out, 

| When, in one of our teachers’ meetings, 
were brought out, you cannot think 

how thankful I was that I had fought Satan 


scarcely think with what joy I grasped the 
following verse from Revelations, the book 
that [I had almost skipped because, when we 
read it through by course, there seemed 
nothing in it we could understand. See if 
you can understand the following, after 
what [I have been writing: 

He that overcometh, the same shall be clothed in 
white raiment; and I will not blot out his name out 
of the book of life, but IT will confess his name_ be- 
fore my Father, and before his angels.—-Rev. iii. 5. 

And this : 

Him that overcometh will Lmake a pillar in the 
temple of my God, and he shall go no more out: 
and [ will write upon him the name of my God, and 
the name of the city of my God, which is new Jeru- 
salem, which cometh down out of heaven from = my 
a and J will write upon him my new name.—Rev. 
Mi. Te. 

And this: 

And he that overcometh, and keepeth my works 
unto the end, to him will Il give power over the na- 
tions:--Rev. ii. 26. 

I passed through these experiences, and 
with God’s help I did not slip back, and I 
did not get crazy. Those of you who think 
this a very singular experience, and one not 
common to humanity, should reflect a mo- 
ment on the many that fall in the same, or 
inasimilar way. Ilow the skeptics take 
up a case where a church member falls: and 
when a minister of God is found out, and 
admits that he has led an impure life, it 
stirs almost a nation of people. Shall we 
seek no remedy for such evils? Shall poor 
humanity keep falling in this way, without 
a note of warning being lifted up? Shall 
nothing be done to counteract the tendency, 
already gaining a strong hold, to believe 
that one who is even a servant of God can- 
not expect to stand against all kinds of 
temptations? 

Those of you who have never been slaves 
of Satan can have little idea of what tempta- 
tions are. Those who have broken off the 
habits of tobacco, opium, strong drink, and 
the like, can tell you something about it. 
The point that the simplest and most unim- 
portant trifle may be made use of by Satan, 
is one I wish to call attention to, and to warn 
you against. I have heard tobacco users say 
that seeing a man put his hand in his pocket 
was enough at times to drive them almost 
erazy. To the drinker, the smell of one’s 
breath who had been drinking, the sight of 
a sign where the forbidden article was sold, 
faces which had been with him during a de- 
bauch, familiar spots, ete., will prove temp- 
tations almost irresistible. Especially the 
smooth pleasant guise in which Satan makes 
his appearance is very apt to deceive. I 
will give you one instance. 

ITremember being busily and innocently 
engaged, one evening, at peace with myself, 
and all the world, when, all at once, an in- 
fluence stole over me, as soothing and en- 


| trancing as strains of distant music. As 


I did | 


i 


conscience began also a sort of involuntary 


| warning, I began wondering if it were pos- 


sible that this was Satan’s work. Can it be 
that the road to ruin is ever opened to poor 
humanity, in guises like this? A few days 
before, when talking with the boys in jail, 
in order to illustrate my point, I pulled a 


every step, and had, with God’s help | little card out of my pocket (from among a 


him off, root and branch. 


You can | lot I was going to take to the smaller ones in 
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presen ille), and pinned it to the wall of the 
stone room. On the card were these words : 

ie Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.’ 

As Isat and meditated how Satan had 
woven his meshes of sin through and through 
my very nature, it seemed to me almost 
hopeless, that I should ever think of being 
pure in heart at all. What trifling incident 
do you suppose it was, that Satan had taken 
advantage of this time? It was simply the 
sound of a footstep. The owner was one 
with whom I was scarcely acquainted, yet 
this involuntary and almost unconscious 
current of evil had made such headway as 
to suggest by that faint sound alone, who it 
was. I spoke, a few lines back, of the way 
bees would try one hive after another, when 
they once got started in robbing. Well, 
suppose they find a hive by accident without 
any bees to guard it, or but poorly manned. 
Do you know what an uproar there is almost 
instantly ? How they pour im by the scores, 
and how the note of warning to the apiarist 
rises higher and higher, and how they very 
soon trample down sentries and everything 
in their mad haste for ill gotten gains? 
Well, the sins of years past are much like 
the robber bees. You are to keep guard 
night and day, and to watch for and expect 
Satan, under all possible disguises. I have 
all along laid these charges to Satan, and 
perhaps in a way that seems to imply that I 
myself am not to blame atall. I may not 
have been to blame, or much to blame that 
these thoughts presented themselves, but I 
certainly am responsible for harboring them 
a single instant. If I allow them to remain 
just long enough to investigate the phenom- 
ena, out of any sort of curiosity, I certainly 
am greatly to blame. In this last incident, 
I have drawn a picture; please keep it a 
moment before you. 

Since the partial paralysis of my right 
arm, which I have told you about, when I 
have had much mental labor to perform, I 
have, at different periods, had trouble with 
my health. The numbness in that arm, 
when aggravated by over brain work, ex- 
tends to my head, and threatens to stop my 
work entirely. For years, my wife has boon 
well ac quainted with these symptoms, and 
by insisting that I work less, stay much in 
the open air, see few visitors, have a plain, 
simple diet, e te., she brings me through my 
arduous duties generally in good health. 
On Sunday mornings, not only are my 
clothes all in readiness, but my books, papers, 

cards, pennies, and all these things are each 
vee the right pocket. If much hurried, I of- 
ten find my shoes, too, neatly blacked ; and, 
just before church, to enable me to go 
through with two services without my din- 
ner, a dish of beef tea is handed me, witha 
kiss, and a prayer that my labors may be 
blessed. Sometimes I have barely 15 min- 
utes for dinner in order to reach my appoint- 
ments promptly, and no matter how cross 
or out of sorts the baby has been, my steak 
is always ready at the minute I rush into the 
house, and every need or want is supplied 
almost before I am aware of such need or 
want. When I get through, Sunday night, 


the little family are all looking their best to | 


| and daughters ; 
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welcome papa. The baby has learned to 
lisp some wonderfully bewitching little se1- 
tence during the day, and as we sit beneat); 
the harvest apple trees in our pretty little 
door yard, it seems that, if there is any one 
in this world who should thank God, T ai 
that one. Well, what return do I make this 
faithful wife, for having made my hone 
such a happy one, for having in every way 
so contributed to my comfort, and, finally, 
for having restored me to health again }y 
her unremitting care, even when that healt); 
had been lost, by sinning against her and 
my God? I had shown my gratitude, }y 
listening for other footsteps. 

I cannot tell of the evil and depravity 
there is in the hearts of others, but IT know 
something of what there is in my own heart. 
How one can understand Paul after such 
trials. 

For the good that LT would, Ido not: but the evil 
which [ would not, that I do.—Rom. viii. 19. 


After trying to live even one day, without 
sinful thoughts, we are better prepared to 
have charity for others. What does my 
wife say to all this?) She says, so long as | 
am fighting hard against it, and so long as | 
come to her daily with that frank, honest, 
confiding look, she has no fear, for she 
knows that God will take care of me. Nay 
farther; she does not fear insanity or death, 
so long as I am trusting Him, and he is 
holding me up by his strong arm. When | 
shall cease to trust him, when I shall go 
back to my old life, and come home dulland 
abstracted, avoiding her gaze or meeting it 
with one stony and assumed, then will she 
fear. The first glimpse she eatches of my 
face as I come home is evidence enough. 
The re may have been battles during the day. 
and $ satan may have suggested evil thoughts, 
but she is sure none have been harbored. 

Why does God allow us to be so tempted? 
Why does he allow the blasts of winter to 
bend and twist the sturdy oaks? Is it not 
that they may become the toughest and most 
enduring timber known in the world? Well. 
I told you in the first of this chapter, that | 
had many of the other sex in my employ; it 
is my prayer day by day, that these young 
people, both boys and girls, may be pure in 
heart. They are scattered all about the 
building and grounds, but my eye is almost 
hourly upon them. I know they are far 
more taithtully cared for than would have 
been the case, had my life been otherwise. 
Is it not possible that God has been trying 
me by fire, to see whether it would do to en- 
trust me with human souls? “He that is 
faithful in a few things shall be made ruler 
over many things.”’ 

Already I begin to catch glimpses of a 
victory over this great wenlcnnas of my life. 
and already do I see this perverted trait of 
my character begin to mold itself over into 
something pure and holy. In this, my 
native town, reside my Own sisters, and | 
have also a daughter, full grown nearly; as 
I have passed along the streets, I have 
prayed most earnestly, that God w ould give 
me exactly the same Jove and admiration for 
all womankind, as I have for these sisters 
that He, in looking into my 
inmost heart, should discover no thought or 
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{ 
momentary impulse for the one, that 1} 
would not have for the other. Nay farther ; | 
that I should be inelined to take just as | 
much pains to be polite and attentive to the 
young men as I pass them, as I would to the 
young women. When this prayer began to 
}e answered, and when I could really feel 
the same pleasure in passing a well behaved | 
and well dressed young man, as in passing a 
young lady, I felt like kneeling down in the 
street, and thanking God for his mercies to 
such a poor sinner as myself. Farther still ; 
this newly revived love of God in my heart 
toward my fellows, since those two months, 
has been widening and deepening, and tak- 
ing in all humanity, young and old, and en- | 
abling me to see the human soul, as it were, 
irrespective of age and sex, and to rejoice in 
any chance that offers of helping or advising 
any one, young or old. 

During this siege of temptation, I received 
great help from breathing a simple prayer 
day and night, even when walking along in 
the streets. It was something like this: 
“Let thine image, O my Saviour, take the | 
place of all and every thing on the face of | 
this earth. Help me, O Lord, to choose thee | 
in place of every thing Satan may offer or 
present, and may the inmost thoughts of my | 
heart be of things eternal, that do not pass | 
ie and not of the foolish baubles of this 
earth.” 

Some of you will doubtless imagine this an | 
easy task, if you have not known what it is 
to say with the Psalmist,— 

Save he O God; for the waters have come in unto 
my soul, 

1 sink in deep mire, where there is no standing: I | 
am come into deep waters, where the floods over- 
flow me.—Ps, Lxix. 1, 2. 





PRISON LITERATURE,—RULES FOR SEND-| 
ING. 

Bro. Matthews gives the following hints 
to those having reading matter to send to. 
prisoners ¢ | 

Ist.—Do it up in 201b. packages; if over 20Ib. are tn 
one package, it will not come free. 

_2d.—Label each package, Prison Dept., Western 
Seaman's Friend Soc., Onargu or Gilman, Ills. If to 
come by Am. or Adam’s Express, Onarga; if by 
U.S. Ex., Gilman, 

sd. Never send a package, until you have first | 
dropped me a postal, telling me how many packages | 
you have to send, the name of your Ex. Co., and the 
name of the town where package is to be sent from. 
Ktemember, if package is to come by Am. Ex., it can 
lot come till you receive a frank to bring it free; if 
by Adam’s or U. S. Ex., I will have to give directions 
us to where it is to be billed, so as te come free. 

If these 3 rules are carefully followed all will go 
right. W. D. A. MATTHEWS. 

bro. Matthews further says. 

! have often felt that, if mistakes keep occurring, 
ter all the precautions taken, the express compan- | 
ics will cancel all my favors, and then I will be crip- 
pledin my mission. So please impress on every one, 
to conform closely to my requests. 

_ Let us see to it, my friends, that our care- 
leSsness does not hinder and seriously crip- 
jie the very work we are trying to aid. 











A LB. of young Italians, with a dollar queen, turn- | 
ed loose on three or four empty combs, make a pret- 
'y fair little swarm, and they will go to work at once, | 
like little heroes. If started this month and kept | 
Constantly rearing brood up to the highest notch, by | 
feeding, if they are getting no honey, they should | 
make a good colony before winter. Price $2.60. | 


Honey Gotumn. 


Under this head, will be inserted free of charge, 
the names of all those having honey to sell, as well 
as those wanting to buy. Please mention how 
much, what kind, and prices, as far as possible. The 
prices quoted in our cities for honey are, at present, 
too low, to make it worth while to publish them. 
Asa general thing, | would not advise youto send 
your honey away, to be sold on commission. If 
near home, where you can look after it, itis often 
avery good way. By all means, develop your home 
market. For 25cts., we can furnish little boards 


| to hang up in your door yard, with the words “Honey 


for Sale” neatly painted. If wanted by mail, 10c. 
extra for postage. Boards saying ‘‘Bees and Queens 
for Sale,”’ same price. 


tracted honey that I will sell for 8 cts. by the 
= barrel or keg, the purchaser to pay for barrel 
and freight. Ll have 2,000 Ibs. of nice, light, comb 
honey which I will sell, in 100 lb. lots, at 15 cts. It is 
in 2 Ib. sections. I will sell bees at $1.00 per Ib., up 
to 200 Ibs., or perhaps more. I suppose no queens 
are furnished. I will furnish hybrids or dollar 
queens at 50 cts, R, 8. BECKTELL. 

New Buffalo, Berrien Co., Mich. 


1 HAVE 2,000 lbs. of nice clover and basswood, ex- 


Wanted one barrel, thick, white, clover honey. 
Write me, with lowest cash price. 
J. M. Brooks, Box 64. 
Columbus, Ind., July 3, 1879. 
T have 15 bbls. of honey that I will sell at 8 cts. per 
pound, and throw in the bbls. PAun L, VIALLON. 
Bayou Goula, La., July 23, 79. 


CHICcAGoO.-—Honey—Choice, in single comb boxes, 
9@13e. Extracted, 6@9c. 

Bees-waxr.—Choice, yellow, 4@2b6e. 
15@20e. 

NEW YORK.—Honey—Best comb, 11@18c. Extract- 
ed, 7@8c. 

Bees-wax.—Choice, 25e. 

CINCINNATI.—Honey—Best, in single comb boxes, 
l@i2e. Extracted, 8@10c. 


Darker grades, 


renee, —Honey—Comb, 6@7e. Extracted, 
Mot. 

Bees-waxr.—Best, 30@31e. For darker colored, 
20@22%4¢. 





THE sweet pepper is almost in bloom, in our honey 
garden. 





Do not send me any more queens until I give you 
further notice. 


I HAVE to-day, July 29th, 4416 subscribers, for 
which | know I vught to be happy. 

I WILL pay in trade, 25cts. for wax; but, as I have 
several tons now on hand, I cannot pay more than 
22cts., the advertised price, in cash. 

IN our next, will appear an engraving of R. Wil- 
kins’ California apiary, with a description by “‘Gal- 
lup.”’ See if we do not show you that there is, at 
least, one nice apiary in Cal. 

WE have had several importations of imported 
queens, but not quite enough to fill all orders. Of 
the last lot, only 4 were alive. We have now sent 
orders to three other persons in Italy, besides Tre- 
montani, and hope soon to have some on hand all 
the time, if it be a possible thing. 





ALL experiments with the metal electrotypes for 
dipping fdn., 1 am obliged to pronounce a failure. I 
can make fdn. that the bees will use, it is true, but 
the process is slow, and the work not pice. Our 
$22.00 fdn. mill, both in rapidity and quality of the 
work, far excels anything I have been able to get 
hold of, and I have wasted a great many dollars in 
experiments. To prevent sagging of both the fdn. 
and frame, the thin board base mentioned on page 


| 317 is far ahead of anything I have before seen, but 


it takes too much wax for flat bottomed cells, and I 
have not yet devised a satisfactory method of in- 
denting the thin board just right. 
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HAMMERS AND NAILS. — 


Much depends on having a hammer just right for 
the work that is to be done. I often see people 
(women especially, begging their pardon) try to 
drive a small, slender nail, into light work, with a | 
very heavy hammer. The nail doubles up, the work 
splits, their fingers get pounded, and it is no won- 
der they conclude in disgust, that carpentry is not 
their forte. Trying to drive a large nail with a light 
hammer is not so bad, but it is a great waste of time 
and strength. Every bee keeper should have at | 
least three sizes of hammers. You can drive a com- | 


mon brass pin its whole length into a pine board, | 
with a hammer of the right weight; but, should you 
try to do it with either of the first two hammers 
shown in the cut, you would double it up the first 
a You might do it with No. 3, but it is doubtful. 
With 4, 5, or 6, you could do it without trouble. In 


watch work, we frequently require hammers weigh- 
ing scarcely more than a quarter of an oz. 






































No. 1 is my favorite hammer for making bee hives. 
It cost me, several years ago, $2.00; but I can sell 
you one just like it now, adze eye, fine tempered 
steel, for just 75c. 

No. 2 is the same thing, except that it has a round 
face, and will not mar or bruise work, like No. one; | 
price is the same. . 

No. 3 is the same as No. one, only about % as | 
heavy. It is extremely handy about the apiary, for 
making chaff hives, nailing frames and section 
boxes, ete., ete. The strong steel claw makes it | 
much more desirable than any of the cheaper tack | 
hammers. It is called a saddler’s, or horse-shoer’s 
hammer. Where one is expert enough to hit the 
nail every time, this is a great favorite for nice, fine 
work. Priee 65¢e; by mail 75c. 

No. 4is a very pretty tack hammer that can never 
come loose in the handle, for handle and hammer 
are all one piece of malleable iron, with a piece of 
walnut inlaid, as shown in the cut. This is a beauti- 


ful and handy hammer, price 25c; by mail, 35c. 
No. 5 is a magnetic tack hammer. As the head of | 
the tack sticks to the fave of the hammer when you 
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bring them near each other, it is a most handy too! 
for making smokers and queen cages, tacking wir - 
cloth, cards, or paper on to anything. Price 20c; by 
mail 25c. 

No. 6 is a small cheap tack hammer, all iron. It is 
a nice plaything for the children, beautiful for 
cracking nuts, etc., as well as answering excellent! 
for nailing section cages., ete. Price 10c; by mail, 
l6c. 

A FULL SIZED HAMMER FOR ONLY 20c. 

There is one hammer I have not pictured in the 
list. It is very much like No. 1, but has no adze eye. 
It is a good looking hammer, with a secure bickory 
handle, but it is only malleable iron. For all this, 
it will do a great amount of service. You can keep 


| one of these for the women and children, (begging 


their pardon) so they will not be borrowing yours, 
andif it is lost, it will be no great damage. Did 
your folks, any of you, ever hunt for “the hammer,” 
my friend? How much time did you waste? and did 
you get cross any? 


NAILS AND TACKS USED IN THE APIARY. 


When the women folks or boys choose a hammer 
unsuitable for their work, they are to a certain cx- 
tent excusable, for perhaps they had but one to 
choose from, and such may be the case with nuils, 
but it is generally possible to have at least a little 
chance for choice in the nails we use. Now as it is 
rather a fine point to choose exactly the best nai! 
for the purpose, [ have gone to a little pains to col- 
lect the nails and tacks used in our establishment, 
which I have figured below. 


e 






Sig 
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THE NAILS WE USE IN MAKING HIVES, FRAMES, SEC- 
TIONS, ETC. 

This cut represents the full size of all the nails we 
use in the various departments of our factory; and. 
to accommodate you, I have decided to keep in 
stock a quantity sufficient to meet your demands. 
Even if you do not order them of me, it may be ot! 
service to you to know just what sized nails I have 
found, after large experience, to be best suited to 
each part of our work. 

No. 1 (8d. common) is the largest nail we find an) 
use for, and it is used only in the packing room, i! 
boxing and crating our heaviest articles for ship- 
ment. About 100 nails make a lb, and as the price 
is 3c, we get 33 nails for a cent. Price per keg of 100 
Ibs, $2.50. 

No. 2 (8d. casing), is used for nailing the bodies of 
the Simplicity and story and a half hives, and for 
putting the rim arotind the top of the Chaff hive, 
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There are about 110 nails in a lb., and the price is 334¢ 
per Ib., or $3.40 er keg. ‘ 

No. 3 (8d. finishing), we use but very little. There 

are 175 in a Ib,, and the price is 4'2 per Ib., or $4.00 | 
wr keg. | 
, No. 4 (6d. common), is used only in the packing 
room. There are 50inalb. Price 344¢ per Ib., or 
a.75 per keg. 
“No.5 (6d. easing), is used for Simplicity cover, and 
for bottom boards in story and a half and Chaff 
hives. There are 200 in a Ib., and the price is 4%e 
per Lb., or $4.00 per keg. i 

No. 6 (6d. finishing), is used for ridge board of half | 
story cover, and rim of Chaff hive. There are 300 in 
alb. Price 4% per lb., or $4.25 per keg. 

No. 7 (4d. common or shingle), used only in packing 
room. There are 300inalb. Price per Ib. 3'4c, or 
$5.25 per keg. 

No. 8 (4d. casing), is used only in packing room. 
There are 330 in a Ib., and price is 4c per lb., or 
$4.00 per keg. 

No. 9 (4d. finishing), is used for half story cover, | 
inside of Chatf hive, cover of Chaff hive, 2 and 3 | 
frame nucleus hives, and cases for 28 sections. 
There are 650 in a lb., and price is 5c per lb., or $4.50 
ver keg. 

: No 10 2d. common) is used for outside shell of 
Chaff hive and fastening metal rabbets inside of 
hives. There are 800 in a lb. and the price is 5%, or | 
$5.25 per keg. | 

No. U1 (2d. fine), is used but little, except in packing 
room. There are 900 in a lb., and the price 1s 6c, or | 
$5.75 per keg. 
nas. 12, 13, and 14 are brads or light finishing nails. 

No. 12 (1% in. brad), is used only occasionally; 
there are 800 in a lb., and the price is 10c. | 

No. 13 (% in. brad), for chaff division boards and | 
honey boxes. There are 2250 in a lb., and the price | 
is Re. 

No. 14 (13-16 in. brad). 
the price is le. 

Nos. 15, 16,17, and 18 are linned tacks and nails, 
und are especially valuable for out door work as 
they never rust. 

No. 15 (1 ineh tinned nail), is used expressly for 
driving into hives to hang the slates on. There are 
200 in a lb., and the price is 12¢ per Ib. 

No. 16 (4¢ in. tack) is used in the wax room for fas- 
tening the lighter pasteboard on | and 2 lb. boxes of | 
fin., and in smoker room, for securing one end of | 
the spring inside of the bellows; there are 150 in an | 
oz., and the price is 8c per 0z., or 85c per lb. 

No. 17 (% in. tinned tack) is used for putting enam- 
eled cloth on chaff division boards, and leather on | 
smoker bellows; for tacking pausteboard, cardboard, | 
ete.; and for all purposes where No. 18 is too short. | 
There are 275 in an oz. and the price is 4c., or 40¢ per | 
Ih, | 

No. 18 (4 in. tack) is just the thing for tacking 
screen Wire on queen cages and mosquito screens, 
queen cards on hives, cards on boxes, ete., ete. It 
never rusts. There are 500 in an oz. and the price is 
o., or 45e per Ib. 

Nos. 19 and 20 are cigar-box nails. | 

No. 19 (4 in. cigar-box) is used for all-wood frames, | 
broad frames, tin separators, and sections not dove- 
tailed. There are 4400 in a lb. and the price is 18¢ 
per ib; for 10 Ibs. or more, 16c per Ib. 

_For the benefit of the aforesaid women and chil- 
dren (begging their pardon still again), I would re- 
iiark that nearly, if not quite, all of the nails men- 
tioned heretofore must be placed right when they 
are driven, or they will split the wood. If you 





There are 2400 in a lb., and 


look at acommon nail, you will see that, if set one 
Way, itacts like a wedge, and is sure to split the 
Wood. If set the other way, the wide part goes into | 
4 wood first, and the nail gets narrower, the deep- | 
CT it poes, 


THE NEW WIRE NAILS. 


Now there isanew kindof nails made of wire, 
that may be driven any way; and, for light work, | 
these seem to be a great improvement over the old 
kinds. Whenanail of the old kind gets drawn out | 
“« litticy or “loose,”’ as we call it, it comes out very | 
easily, but these wire nails, being all of a size, hold 
their whole length. In the cut, I have shown four 
“izce: the figures at the points of the nails indicate 
the number of the wire of which they are made. 
they are tougher and stronger, for the amount of | 
Nenu contained in them, than the old kind, and | 
'herefore even though they do cost more by the Ib., | 
‘here are sO many more in‘a Jb. that, in reality, they 
‘re cheaper, They are used for making all kinds of | 


_ 


honey boxes, broad frames, nailing on separators 
(they will drive through the tin without having holes 
previously made) and are just the thing for a great 
variety of purposes in the aa. 

Of the largest size, No. 21, there are 4000 in a Ib., 
and the price is, for 1 to 5 1b., 20e; for 5 to 10 Ib., 18e, 
and for all over 10 Ib., 17¢. 

No. 22 is the size most used for section boxes, put- 
ting on separators, etc. There are 4400 in a lb., and 
the price is 22¢c, for 1 to 5 Ibs., 20e., for 5 to 10 Ibs., 
over 10 Ibs. 18e. 

No. 23.—With this nail, and a light hammer to 
match, we can nail lumber that has heretofore been 
considered out of the question, on account of its 
thinness, and we can do a good job on it, too. There 
oe 560 nails in an oz., and the price is 3c., or 30c per 

). 


No. 24.—-This is the smallest of anything I have 
ever seen or used in the line of tacks or nails, and 
yet they are very handy and very cheap, for a great 
variety of fine work. There are 625 in an oz., and 
the price is 4¢c., or 40¢ per Ib. 

Any of the above tacks or nails will be sent by 
mail, at a cost of 18¢ per Ib. for postage. If you 
want only a single oz., you must send 2c to pay 
postage. The staple sizes of nails are liable to an 
advance without notice. 


RED RASPBERRIES. | 


Brandywine, Herstine, Highland Hardy (Kirtland), 





/ and Turner, 75¢ per doz.; $3.00 per hundred. 
8 


W. A. SNIFFIN, Spencer, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


NOTICE. 


1 will sell 100 colonies of bees during the month of 
September. For prices and particulars apply to 


| 89d GEO. GRIMM, Jefferson, Wis. 


FOUNDATION LOWER! 


PURE BEESWAX. 

A Ib. of wax will make about 350 starters %(x35, 
such as we use in our section boxes, or about 6 
sheets for the L. frames, or about 4 sheets 12x18. 

The fdn. is kept in stock, in sheets 12x18 inches, 


| and 8x16% inches [exact size needed for L. brood 


frames] packed in boxes of 1, 3, 5, 10, 25, and 50 Ibs. 
DRONE OR WORKER CELLS. 


DED BS POUMAN, POP MOM, « oo. a5cic cs ce ccicceeds 46%(¢ 
25 to 50 ~ oe! sdivdns egatebelnsasategn 45e 
50to100 “* ir, | atestsaveteentadecors 444e 

100to 500 mm” cog, Jeae eee naseas 42440c 
500 to 1000 ** RET" * nqeamweurheeacre ats 40% 
nT CeT Ty Le eee 384e 


Packed in neat wooden boxes—paper between ev- 
ery two sheets. 

f wanted by mail, add 25c per Ib. for boxing and 
postage, on any quantity less than 2 lb.; over 2 lb., 
add 20c for boxing and postage. Now, all that you 
will order in our regular sized sheets, 8x16%4, or 12x18, 
will be le per lb. less, If you will also order it in 


| our regular sized boxes, of 5, 10, or 25 lb., you may 


deduct le more per lb. Thus :—1 lb. by mail, regular 
size will be 70c; 3 1b., $2.00. 


By freight or express: 


3 Ibs. regular sine Will De...........0.cccccccce $1 34 
| = ” Or edie ema dae Cn enemas aaa 22% 
ii ag * a Rae uate alas lace cue cei 4 47 
_ = > a I a 10 75 


There are 5 cells to the inch, and one pound of 
wax makes from 4 to 9 squure feet of surface. The 
thinnest will be used by the bees, but is not made 


| into comb as quickly as the heavier, which has a 


greater depth of cell. A box contains different 
thicknesses; we can not well make it all exactly of 
one thickness, 

Wax will be worked up to order, and cut into 
sheets of any size desired, for 20c per lb. in quanti- 
ties of 100 lbs. or more. For smaller lots, you will 
have to sell us your wax, and buy fdn. at above 
prices. 

We will pay for bright yellow wax, price quoted 
in GLEANINGS every month. 

At above prices we can pay no express or freight 


charges either way. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Onio, 
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QUEENS FOR AUG. & SEPT. 


{ will deliver Italian queens free to all parts of 
United States and Canada, at the following prices: 


Tested Queens, e ac cd ons ows Nen eaeb Geek «cams $2 00 
Warranted * Kav ekikn dkhucubae Cous oun 1 50 
Dollar “ * ; pas eens tere 1 00 

Safe arrival quarantes ed. 
3 . GIVEN, Hoopeston, Ill. 


‘ y 1 fe ‘ 

Scovell \ on Cut-off Smoker. 
Friends, if you want the handsomest and best in 
the market, send for the “Scovell Smoker.” The 
fire barrel of my smoker is made of heavy tin, and is 
244 in. in diameter. ‘The bellows is hinged at the 
back, making the strongest and most sensible joint 
in use. The boards are painted a beautiful vermil- 
ion red, and are nicely varnished. It burns all 
kinds of fuel, and will hold fire for hours. Price, by 
mail $1.15. Manufactured by H. SCOVELL, 
6-8d Columbus, Cherokee Co., Kansas. 
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EVERETT BROTHERS, 107 Monroe street, Toledo, 0. 


QUIN iBY’S NEW BEE KEEPING, 


POST PAID, $1.50. 


QUINBY BELLOWS SMOKERS, 
POST PAID, $1.00, $1.50, AND $1.75. 





Every thing in line of bee keeping supplies fur- 


nished promptly. Especial inducements offered to 
those desiring to purchase Books and Smokers to sell | 
again. For circular, address, 

8d L. C. ROOT, Mohawk, N. Y. 


ELECTROTYPES! 





25c. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


I SHALL continue to keep on hand, and offer at 


| siness card, like No. 2, 


| out by mail or express, 


reasonable rates, a full variety of Bee-Ke« pers’ 


| Supplies; such as 


Muth’s All Metal Honey Extractors, 
Uncapping Knives, 
Wax Extractors, etc. Also 
ee a Bee Hives, and any Parts thereof, 
2 Ib. Square Glass Heney Jars. with 
“rin Foil ¢ Capsand Labels, (Corks, 
44 lb. Glass Tumblers, 
Fruit Jars, etc. 

Comb Foundation, Bee Veils, Gloves, Straw Mats, 
Alsike Clover, and a variety of Garden and Field 
Seeds, etc., ete. For further particulars, address 

CHAS. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave., 


eom Cincinnati, O. 
STAMPS, RUBBER DATING AND AD. 
DRESSING, 





Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 





$2.00; with movable $e) 
montbs and figures for 
dating, like No. 3, $3.00. 
Full outtit included— 
pads, ink, box, ete. 
Sent by mail postpaid. 
Without ink und pads, 
50e less. 

Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, pa- 
per, book, or anything 
else that you may send 


Dealors in 
& BELS & HONEY, 


AND 






Im ns 


A SPECIALTY 






and you will save your- No. 2. 
self and all who do business with you “a world of 
trouble.” I know, you see. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


N EXPERIENCED TEACHER, possessor of 
y the most approved methods, wishes an engue- 
ment anywhere. Excellent references. Please «d- 
dress GEO. W. STEWART, 
8 1599 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FEW, RELIABLE, $1.00 QUEENS AT $1.00; 
LA. Tested, $2.00. Bees $1.00 perlb. Heavy combs, 
12x14 in., shipped with bees, 20 cents each. 
H. KR. BOARDMAN, East Townsend, 
8d Huron Co., Ohio. 


URE TESTED ITALIAN QUEENS from select- 
ed mother, $2.00 each. Colonies at $7.00 each. 
.S. HALL, Plainville, 
8-9d Gordon Co., Georgia. 


RSE Send 25 cents in stamps or cur- 
rency for anew HORSE BOOK. 


| It treats all diseases, has 35 fine engravings showing 


| positions assumed by sick horses, a table of doses, & 


large collection of VALU ABLE 
RECIPES, rules for telling the age 
of a horse, with an engrav ing showing teeth of each 
year, and a large amount of other valuable horse in- 
formation. Dr. Wm. H. Hall says, “I have bought 


| books that I paid $5 and $10 for which I do not like as 
| well as I do yours.”’ SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. AGENTS 
| WANTED. B. J. Kendall, M. D., Enosburgh Falls, Vt. 


i 7-8 Sole manufacturers. 


For sale also at this office.—A. I. ROOT. 


LAT BOTTOM COMB FOUNDATION. High 
side walls, 4 to 16 square feet to the pound. 


One Electrotype Queen like this, postpaid by mail, | | C beet and samples free. 


AN DEUSEN & SONS, Sprout Brook, 
Mont. Co., N. x. 











GLEANINGS IN 


BEE CULTURE. 





THE 


British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
dress in packages, each month. We can remail it 
to subscribers for $1.50 per year, postage—twelve cts. 
per year—added, Will guarantee safe arrival of | 
every No. A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


EE KEEPERS! Send 5c to A. J. King & Co., 
61 Hudson St., New York, for a copy of their | 


Journal, and Price List of Extractors, Smokers, etc., | 
Grand Inducements to Live Agents. 4tf | 





etc. 


NUCLEUS SWARMS AND QUEENS, 


One-half Ib. of bees, sent in wire basket, for $1.00 | 
in addition to the price of the queen. ‘These are | 
more bees than are usually sent in two frame | 
nuclei, while the express charges are less. They | 
can readily be built up to a full stock, with brood | 
from other hives, and save all risk of introducing. | 

Tested Queens...... : 

Warranted Queens.. 

Unwarrante 

My queens are bred from best imported Italian | 
queens, and | warrant safe arrival and perfect satis- | 
faction. E. M. HAYHURST, | 
Sd Kansas City, Mo. 








ARNES’ PATENT FOOT | 
POWER MACHINERY! | 
CIRCULAR and SCROLL SAWS. 
Hand, Circular Rip Saws for heavy 
and light Sees. Lathes, &c., &c. | 
These machines are especiall 
adapted to Hive Making. It) 
will pay every bee-keeper to send 
for our 64 page Catalogue. Maes 
chines Sent on Trial. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Ll. 


ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES! 
Send for price list of full colonies, 4 frame nuclei, 
Queens, Comb Foundation, and Apiarian Supplies. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
4tfd H. H. BROWN, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 


$1.50 per YEAR; CLUBS of 5 or More $1.00. 
Send Ten Cents for a £ample Copy of 


The American Bee Journal 


The Oldest, Largest and Best Bee Paper. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, CHICAGO. 








Am, Silver Watches 
For $9.50 


In all my experience in the Watch and Jewelry 
Business, I have never before seen a good Silver 
Watch for the low price of $9.50. Ihave just. suc- 
ceeded in getting, of the American Watch Co., a 
good strong 


SILVER WATCH, 


ALL RECULATED, AND IN. 


Running Order, 


That I will mail to any address for the above price; 
and ifit does not please you, you may return it 
within 10 days, and get your money. Or I will send 
you the Watch, for 20 subscribers, at $1.00 each. 
\ ou can have either hunting or open face, and such 
a Watch, for a present, ought to make any boy (or 
man either) happy. A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 





BEFORE 


Purchasing Colonies with Imported Queens, or 
Home Bred Queens, Italian Queens, 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


and Implements in Bee Culture, write for circular, 
with prices and sample of Comb Foundation free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
The sample of fdn. is the nicest I have ever seen, 
taking all points together. G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
Borodino, N. Y. 
Your fdn. received. ItisO. K. It looks brightest 
of them all. Send me 200 lbs. more. 
Cuas. F. Moura, Cincinnati, O. 
We have more of similar praises. Send for Circu- 
lar CHAS. seer = & SON, Hamilton, IIL. 
t 


GOLDEN ITALIANS! 


We have them in their rary: Circulars and Price 
List Free. J.M. BROOKS & BRO., 
9 Columbus, Ind., Box 64. 





PRICE OF ITALIAN QUEENS 


D. Tremontani, Cremone, Italy. 





April, May and June................. 12 francs in gold. 
SUEY CINE MUSE, . os 0igss consesacets — y 
a i ee a 7. oa 


rice for California and Australia, 2 francs more 


| than above. 


No order for less than 8 queens is accepted. If 
any queens die in the trip, they must be sent back in 
a letter to have the right to an invoice of compensa- 


| tion. If anyone should refuse to aecept the invoice, 
| all right to a compensation shall be lost. 


[The value 
of a franc is 18X cents, nat 
. TREMONTANI, Cremone, Italy. 


Alsike Clover Seed. 


A fine new lot of Alsike clover seed, very clean 








and raised near us. Price per lb., 30c; per bushel, 
(60 lbs.) $15.00; % bushel, $8.00; peck, $4.25. If want- 
ed by mail add 18c per lb. for and t 


age. 
A. I. ROOT, Mea na, Ohio. 
ITALIAN QUEENS. 


All bred from imported mothers of my own im- 
a. Dollar queens, $1.00; ready in April. 

ested queens before June Ist, $3.00; after, $2.50. 
Full colonies of Italians from $7.00 to $10.00. Four 
frame nucleus with tested queen, before June Ist, 
$5.00, after $4.50. Comb Foundation, Bee-Keepers’ 
— &e. 








You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind ofa Binder. Who has not 
said—"* Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even though it were months 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for two 
years), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 


according to quality. For table of prices of Binders 
for any Periodical, see Oct. No., Vol. II. Send in 
your orders. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 
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Our Honey Kuife, Price $1,00, post-paid, 


is made of fine steel, nicely finished, with a thin, keen 


edged blade that needs no hot 
*“fussing’’ to make it uncap nicely. 


37" In ordering be gure to give outside dimensions of frame, ani length of top bar. aa 





18 Years’ Experience 


in propagat Queen Bees from Imported moth- 
ers from the t districts of Italy. Persons pur- 
chasing Queens or swarms of me will get what they 
bargain for. Send forcircular. WM. W. CARY, 
Ttfing Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 








THE NEW SWARMING BOX, 


For taking swarms down from trees, or other 
so where they may chance to cluster. 
Price, all complete, with pole, the whole neatly 
patetes and bound with iron to avoid splitting, 75c; 
the flat, 50c; without pole, 10c less. he box can 
be sent by mail in the flat, me 90c. 
A. L. ROOT, Medina, O. 


Before Purchasing 


Supplies for your Apiary, send a postal card 
your name and (if you will do us the kindness) Brom 
of bee-keeping neighbors, for our Illus’ Circu- 
lar of Soles eg Ane and sample Sectional Box 
and Comb Foundation, made on the Dunham 
Gomndanen Machine, which is the latest improve- 
mentin that line. We wish to a these samples 
cary Reader of this Magazine, and hence 
offer them Free. Just send your name at once. 

N. B.—We have secured the general agency of the 
above machine. § attention — to ——— 
Italian Queens and Bees. The 7 a on ice pai 
~ ee. J.C.&H.P 

Hartford. wis. 


Gash for Beeswax! 


Will Ib. for a goantt of nice, clean 
wax, A obheed ig our R. R statio af wi 
1 ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 








So much’sent in, can tt pay more for the present. 


m 300 = 


‘‘Matchless’’ Burdett Organs 
are used in the Philadelphia Churches, and 


pe 35,000 


‘‘Matchless’’ Burdett Organs 
are used by Families throughout the World. 





“Sweet as honey is the ‘Matchless’ Burdett.” 





Send for price list to 


“on BURDETT ORGAR CO.,—Limited, 
ERIE, PA. 


BUY AND PRY OURITALIAN Bens, 


Queens, $1.; with % lb. of bees, $2. Nuclei, 
frames, $5. Full colonies, $10. Our bees are gre at 
workers, all bred from imported stock. We warrant 
safe pin Give our pets a trial. Address 
itt J. H. MARTIN, Hartford, Wash. Co., N. Y 


DAVENPORT GLUCOSE MANUPAGTURING Ct 


MANUFACTURERS OF OF SUPERIOR DOUBLE 
REFINED GRAPE AND MALT SUGAR, 
CRYSTAL GLUCOSE SYRUP. 


Superior Double Refined Grape Sugar for feeding 
bees, at 3%c per Ib. in barrels of 375 lbs., and 4c in 
boxes of 50 or 110 lbs. Crystal Glucose Syrup 5c per 
ib. by the barrel. —— les of the Grape Sugar will 
be sent by mail on application 
litf UIS P. Sup’t, Davenport, Iowa. 


Hale’s Price List. 


Send for my Price List of Colonies, Queens, 
Nuclei, &c., for 1879. 


EARLY QUEENS. 














I shall take Es 1 Pains to raise a large number 
of Queens to Ship Early in bee one 
dress E. W. HALE. 
Wirt C. H., W. Va. 1-104 





